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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE FAMILIES: A RESOURCE 


FOR FOSTER CARE* 


Patricia Garland 


Director 

Foster Home Demonstration Project 
Bureau of Child Welfare 
Department of Welfare 

New York City 


For the past few years in New York City, we 
have been concerned about the continuance of 
the deplorable situation in which over a hun- 
dred babies, mostly under two years of age, 
remain in the wards of our public and volun- 
tary hospitals while waiting for foster home 
placement. This problem has persisted despite 
the efforts of public and private child-caring 
agencies. In November 1959, with a grant 
from the Field Foundation, the New York 
City Department of Welfare initiated its Fos- 
ter Home Demonstration Project in an effort 
to provide these babies with foster home 
placement in selected families which are 
receiving public assistance. 


Our hope that families could be approved 
for foster care despite their dependence upon 
public support for their own maintenance was 
based on the knowledge that financial depend- 
ency may result from a complex of interre- 
lated personal, social, physical and cultural 
factors. In view of the urgent need for more 
homes for these babies, and the hope that 
public assistance families would _ benefit 
through increased feelings of dignity and self- 
worth, the State Department of Social Welfare 
agreed that these families could be licensed. 
It also agreed that the board would not be 
counted as deductible income in computing the 
public assistance budget. 


The Foster Home Demonstration Project 
was initiated, then, because of our conviction 
that we must put warm, loving arms around 
the babies who had been Janguishing in our 
city’s hospitals, and because we felt we could 
begin to meet this need by drawing on the 
strengths of a selected group of public assist- 
ance families. We have had conviction about 
the potentialities of this project from its in- 


* Given at the CWLA Eastern Regional Conference, New 
York City, on April 20, 1961. 
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A unique project which demonstrates that 
public assistance families can offer whole- 


some family life to babies needing foster 
care. 


ception. At the same time we have recognized 
that there are many new concepts and many 
casework and practical problems inherent in 
the program. We felt, therefore, that in the 
fullest sense this was really a “demonstration” 
project, which needed to be objectively and 
carefully evaluated. 


How the Demonstration Project 
Was Initiated ; 

The grant from the Field Foundation made 
it possible to recruit experienced staff with 
background and experience in foster care. 
The unit consists of the Director, four case- 
workers and three clerical workers. The Foster 
Home Demonstration Project is set up within 
the Bureau of Child Welfare. The Director of 
the project is responsible to the Director of 
the Bureau of Child Welfare. 


Administrative leadership and organiza- 
tional flexibility were crucial factors in the 
initiation of the program. The Commissioner 
of Welfare and the directors of the Bureau 
of Child Welfare and of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance were involved in the policy formu- 
lation and in its initial implementation. The 
administrative officers of the entire Depart- 
ment of Welfare were called upon to adapt 
procedures to the needs of the Foster Home 
Demonstration Project. The co-operation and 
resources of related city departments were 
utilized. There has been close collaboration 
with the Department of Health with regard 
to the medical aspects of the program. The 
prelicensing medical examination required of 
all prospective foster parents is given by a 
Department of Health doctor in a district 
health center. This function was undertaken 
by the Department of Health especially for 
the project. 
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Commissioner Dumpson appointed a Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee comprised of repre- 
sentatives from the voluntary and public fos- 
ter care agencies, the medical and hospital 
field, and the general community. This com- 
mittee has met regularly and has participated 
in the development of the project’s program, 
policies and procedures. Subcommittees have 
been set up to deal with special problems or 
areas of work. The Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee has played a significant role in inter- 
preting the Foster Home Demonstration Proj- 
ect to both professionals and the community. 


Policies and Procedures 


Because the Foster Home Demonstration 
Project was set up to meet the problems of 
babies who remain in hospitals, and because 
of some of the problems inherent in the proj- 
ect, babies are placed for interim care while 
long-term plans are being worked out. The 
agency responsible for long-term planning car- 
ries the responsibility for work with the par- 
ents and the total situation. The project’s pro- 
gram thus has many of the features of an 
interim care, grooming, or shelter care pro- 
gram. The procedures and policies reflect this. 
For example, a panel pediatrician gives not 
only the initial admission examina: 1 but 
regular follow-up care. 


With the exception of single men and fam- 
ilies in which the mother is receiving Assist- 
ance to the Blind or Aid to the Disabled, any 
public assistance recipient can be considered 
for this program. This includes women over 
sixty years of age, those who are temporarily 
heads of their households, and those who are 
separated or divorced. Of primary importance 
are the stability of the home and the family’s 
emotional and physical ability to provide a 
child with care that meets the generally 
accepted standards. 


Clients may apply or be referred directly. 
The majority of referrals come through the 
individual welfare centers in accordance with 
the procedure established by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance. The Foster Home Demon- 
stration Project staff carries the responsibility 
for “screening in” suitable applicants, inter- 
preting the program to the families, and 
maintaining the appropriate liaison with the 
welfare center and other interested agencies. 
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The project caseworker reads the Bureau of 
Public Assistance record to determine whether 
the family meets the “gross criteria.” In those 
cases where the client has not applied directly, 
the worker initiates contact with the client to 
explore his interest in foster care. Because 
temporary shelter care is physically and emo- 
tionally demanding, we feel that we must focus 
on the special demands of the program and 
the needs of the babies early in the contacts. 
When the worker has determined the client’s 
interest in the program and finds that the 
family has potentialities for foster care, an 
application is given. 


When, following a complete foster home 
study, a home has been licensed, a grant is 
made to cover the needs incidental to opening 
a home, such as a crib, a mattress and formula 
equipment. (A basic equipment guide has been 
prepared by the Department of Welfare’s 
home economist.) When a child has been 
selected for a family, board payment for a 
two-week period is authorized in advance of 
placement, since the public assistance recip- 
ient has no funds of his own to draw upon. 


In this initial phase of the demonstration 
project, the caseworker is responsible for the 
study and the supervision period. Because the 
homes are being used for temporary care, there 
are more frequent supervision visits than are 
usual in long-term care and the child is under 
the medical supervision of the panel pediatri- 
cian. 


Recruitment of Homes 


By March 30, 1961, 160 inquiries or self- 
referrals had been received. Applicants con- 
tacted the Foster Home Demonstration Proj- 
ect in response to press releases in the local 
papers, and a flyer which was distributed in 
the housing projects, selected churches, and 
other community organizations where public 
relief recipients are known. Recently, the most 
productive recruiters of all—the foster parents 
themselves—have stimulated referrals of pub- 
lic assistance recipients and of other families 
as well. More than two hundred Spanish- 
speaking families responded to publicity about 
the project in the local Spanish press in De- 
cember of 1960. Very few of them were 
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recipients of public assistance, but we did take 
responsibility for following through with re- 
ferrals to the appropriate agencies. 


A total of 264 referrals have been received 
from social investigators in the seventeen wel- 
fare centers of the Bureau of Public Assistance 
since the procedure was initiated in April 1960. 
Initially there was a limited and spotty trickle 
of referrals from the investigators. This seemed 
to be related not only to the problem of 
staff turnover and work pressure, but to 
lack of understanding and confusion about 
foster care. With the leadership of the admin- 
istrators of the welfare centers, the Foster 
Home Demonstration Project staff was given 
the opportunity to interpret the program to 
the centers’ staff, and by October there was 
a marked increase in the number of referrals. 


We have found that public assistance recip- 
ients who are interested in foster care have the 
same wide variation in their understanding 
of what is involved in foster care and in their 
motivation to become foster parents as do 
other foster parents. We have found that a 
number are really interested in adoption; 
some of the Aid - to - Dependent - Children 
mothers who were deserted find it most painful 
and difficult to face the possibility that they 
will not have more children. Money, surpris- 
ingly, seemed to be a major motive in very 
few situations. As a matter of fact, many of 
the recipients thought that the board money 
would be deducted from their budget. The 
families who were referred through their in- 
vestigators were informed about the project 
through an “interest letter.” It was agreed 
that for administrative and casewor’s reasons 
the social investigator would suggest names 
without discussing the referral with the fam- 
ily, and that the project worker would assume 
responsibility for the initial screening. Most 
of the families responded favorably to the fact 
that their investigator had recommended them. 


We have used a number of direct ap- 
proaches to some of the families who failed to 
respond to the initial interest letter. We found 
that in a number of instances the families 
were confused or misinterpreted the letter. A 
few suspected that it might be an ingenious 
method of checking eligibility. Families who 
were not interested in foster care were able 
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to express this directly. We had been con- 
cerned about the possibility that the social in- 
vestigator referral might be threatening and 
anxiety-provoking, or seem coercive, but there 
are no grounds for such concern when the 
interest in foster care is explored thoughtfully 
and sensitively. We do not feel that we have 
a “captive pool” of families among the 130,000 
recipients; like any sound foster home recruit- 
ment effort, a direct, clear appeal to prospec- 
tive applicants must be made. 


Home Study and Placement 


In announcing the Foster Home Demonstra- 
tion Project, Commissioner Dumpson spoke 
of his hope that these babies could be placed 
with “carefully selected” families who are re- 
ceiving public assistance. We have found two 
somewhat contradictory questions or criticisms 
with regard to the project: Many wonder how 
public assistance families already gpverbur- 
dened with their own problems can possibly 
be of service in such a sensitive area as foster 
care. Others are impatient because we have 
opened so few homes when there are more 
than 130,000 families receiving public assist- 
ance. 


We have tried to develop a program based 
on sound and well-tested child care principles. 
At the same time, creative flexibility has been 
our keynote in taking a look at a group in the 
community which was categorically excluded 
from consideration as foster parents. We have 
recognized that our staff, too, was hampered 
by stereotyped concepts of the public assist- 
ance recipient and by the experiences of social 
and community agencies with the so-called 
hard core, multi-problem family. From Jan- 
uary 1960 to May 1961, as a result of study- 
ing the first group of self-referrals, we came 
to know these families, found the answer to 
some of our questions, posed new questions, 
and began to develop some dynamic con- 
structs. 


Our home study process, our criteria and 
our focus are now fairly well defined. The 
home study process begins after the screening 
of the Department of Welfare record and the 
home screening and interest interview. The 
Department of Welfare record, in most in- 
stances, is focused on the question of eligibility 
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for assistance. Problems, facts and more prob- 
lems, rather than dynamic psycho-social ma- 
terial and evaluation, are characteristic of 
most of the records. The family as a whole, 
the parents and children, rarely emerge. 


In terms of the kind of accumulated infor- 
mation with which the caseworker is armed 
before meeting the applicant, the starting 
point of our home study is rather different 
from that of most foster care programs. The 
caseworker has to find the way to identify 
strengths in a group of families which have 
failed in one of the most important areas in 
our culture—economic self-sufficiency. We 
must try to find strength and stability when 
we know that there are many ramifications 
and reverberating effects of economic de- 
pendency upon personality development and 
family life. 


Perhaps by giving you a profile summary 
of the families we have approved I can best 
point up the strengths, assets and potentiali- 
ties we have been able to identify. 


Twenty-two families have been approved. 
Twenty-seven children are in’ care in project 
foster homes today. Another seven were ad- 
mitted and have been discharged. The first 
three homes were opened in May 1960. Since 
October we have been able to approve two or 
three new homes each month. 


The majority of these families are Negro 
Protestant. There are two Puerto Rican 
homes. In three of the families, the father is 
in the home. The other homes are ADC fam- 
ilies with the mother as head of the family. 
The majority were separated from their hus- 
bands, or even deserted; there are also a 
widow and two single women in the group. 
Three of the women are between twenty and 
thirty, six between thirty and forty, ten be- 
tween forty and fifty, and one between fifty 
and sixty. Seven have only one child, the ma- 
jority have two or three children, and five 
have four children. Most of the families live 
in Brooklyn, in housing projects. 


The potential project foster mother is an 
ADC mother whose status has been stabilized 
for two or three years, and who has school- 
age children who are making an adequate 
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adjustment in school. The family is inte- 
grated into the immediate community. The 
mother is active in a church or parents’ group 
and maintains close ties with her family or a 
small group of neighbors. 


These families belong to a group of recip- 
ients who are able to manage with their grant. 
They are planful, resourceful and ingenious. 
They manage their bills and the basic neces- 
sities and their homes are adequately fur- 
nished; more importantly, their children and 
they are neatly and appropriately dressed, 
and they somehow manage the extras that are 
so important to children. We feel that families 
who can manage this way in view of the lim- 
ited grants are pretty adequate people. We are 
able to separate the managers from the non- 
managers very early in our initial contact 
with the family. We would be unlikely to pro- 
ceed in studying a home where we learned 
that the rent was seldom paid on time, the 
children were shabby, and the family was 
overwhelmed by the problems of management. 


Our continued work with several of our 
families has confirmed our early observations. 
They use the clothing and equipment allow- 
ance for the foster child planfully and care- 
fully. Our foster children have been kept 
beautifully dressed and a number of the foster 
parents buy extras that are not provided for in 
the allowance. Several foster mothers have 
been able to accept emergency placements, 
which meant stretching their own grant for 
several days until a check for the baby could 
be processed. 


We have found that the fatherless home 
should not be categorically ruled out, particu- 
larly in a program such as ours offering tem- 
porary care to babies. While there is much 
variation in the part the mother’s personality 
played in determining her status, and while 
there is also a great deal of variation in her 
acceptance of her status, there is one thing 
that all these women have in common. This is 
their devotion to their children and their con- 
cern and effort to provide a stable, happy 
family life. Some of them are sacrificing their 
own personal interests. Because of the con- 
flicting community attitudes towards the ADC 
mother, some feel guilty about staying home 
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to take care of their own children instead of 
working. 


We have found that many of our families 
are accepted and respected by their immediate 
neighbors and in their church. Often they are 
giving of themselves by dedicated service to 
their group. Many belong to small church 
groups where they can be more easily accepted. 
It is important for social agencies to try to 
consider the meaning of the church affiliation 
for each person as an individual, and to guard 
against over-reaction and over-concern about 
rigidity. 


In a ntmber of instances we have found 
that the family relationships are especially 
close and meaningful. Children have been 
very much a part of the application and study 
process, and have seemed to sense the signifi- 
cance of this new opportunity for their parents. 


The Placements 


Thirty-four babies have been placed through 
the Foster Home Demonstration Project. An 
analysis of the twenty-nine children who had 
been admitted by March 15, 1961 will illus- 
trate the kinds of children most urgently need- 
ing care. 


Seventeen children had been waiting in hos- 
pitals; four were referred from the com- 
munity—because of emergency hospitalization 
of the mother, for example; four were re- 
ferred directly from the court; and four had 
been waiting in shelter care. 


There were eight emergency placements. 
Eight babies had been waiting less than three 
months, five from three to six months, six 
from six to nine months, four others from nine 
to twelve months, and five from twelve to 
eighteen months. 


Nine of the children had been accepted for 
long-term plans by other agencies and needed 
interim or grooming care. Five were unallo- 
cated although the long-term plan had been 
determined. In fifteen, or more than half, of 
these cases, there was no long-term plan be- 
cause of the family situation, the child’s own 
problems, or the limitation of services and 
facilities. 
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Two of Our Families 


I would like to tell you about two of the 
families and the kinds of babies we have placed 
with them. 


Our first home, opened in May of 1960, was 
that of the Robbins family. Mrs. Robbins is a soft- 
spoken, stable, maternal woman in her mid-forties. 
She has four teenage children—boys of fourteen 
and fifteen and girls of sixteen and eighteen. The 
eighteen-year-old girl had just graduated from 
high school. She had secured a job and was con- 
tributing to the family budget. The father had 
deserted the family nearly ten years before, when 
because of his personal inadequacy he found it 
increasingly difficult to cope with the responsibil- 
ity for a growing family. Both the mother and 
the children were hurt by this desertion, but their 
family remained intact and their feelings for each 
other were strengthened. Each child has made an 
excellent school and social adjustment; they are 
respected in their community and are active in 
the church, the community center and other local 
groups. The mother is an excellent and resourceful 
manager, the home is modest but attractive, and 
the children are nicely dressed. The family de- 
cided to apply to become a foster family in a 
confetence around the kitchen table, after reading 
Commissioner Dumpson’s announcement of the 
project. 


A three-month-old boy was placed in this home. 
His mother had given birth in a state mental 
hospital. There were several other babies in this 
hospital and so the children were given individual- 
ized attention. He was a cuddly, responsive and 
healthy baby at the time of placement, but it 
would have become increasingly difficult for him 
to have the necessary attention in the hospital 
as he grew older. The family and baby took to 
each other immediately. The children were very 
much involved in the placement and care of their 
foster brother. The caseworker observed that she 
should have brought a baby for each member of 
the family since each one was so eager to care 
for the little boy. The sixteen-year-old used her 
allowance to buy the baby a special dress suit. 
This family has already cared for three babies. 


The Suarez family is another one of our foster 
families. Mr. and Mrs. Suarez are a couple in their 
late thirties. They live in a housing project with 
their four children—girls of sixteen, fourteen and 
eleven and a boy of four. The family came to this 
country from Puerto Rico while the youngest girl 
was still a baby. They came from a rural area 
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and Mr. Suarez first worked under contract on a 
farm in upper New York State. He then was able 
to secure an unskilled job in a factory in New 
York and establish his family in a comfortable 
though modest home here. He held this job for 
seven years, when the firm closed. Since then Mr. 
Suarez has been unable to find a steady, well- 
paying job. His employment possibilities are lim- 
ited because of his rural background, scanty edu- 
cation and faulty English. During the past year 
he has eagerly taken even the most menial job, 
but his wages have never covered the family 
budget and the Department of Welfare has sup- 
plemented them. 


Despite his frustration and disappointment, Mr. 
Suarez is still the head of his family. Somehow the 
family has remained intact, warm and stable, with 
close, mutually satisfying relationships between 
the family members. The girls are each lovely, 
feminine and appealing, and devoted to their par- 
ents and their lively little brother. 


The family has cared for two children since 
their home was approved in September. The first 
was an eighteen-month-old girl, badly frightened 
and developing poorly after months of waiting, 
first in a hospital and then in a shelter. The second 
baby was fifteen months old when he was placed 
on an emergency basis. His mother, who was 
mentally disturbed and physically sick, was hos- 
pitalized that day. Little Robbie was a sickly, 
asthmatic child, whose disturbed behavior bore 
testimony to the neglect and frustration he had 
experienced. The Suarez family was at first be- 
wildered because they had never known children 
as disturbed and difficult as these two were. But 
as a family they worked together, patiently and 
lovingly, and within a relatively short period of 
time each of these children settled down and 
seemed more happy and healthy. 


Recently Mrs. Suarez underwent surgery. When 
the caseworker discussed re-placement of Robbie 
or the use of a homemaker, Mr. Suarez, who had 
been laid off from his job, was chagrined and 
hurt. Robbie was a member of the family and 
they had talked together about the responsibilities 
each of the children and Mr. Suarez would assume 
during the mother’s illness. He proudly showed 
the worker the menu he had prepared for the 
first days of his wife’s hospitalization. Robbie 
was, indeed, so attached to the family that a 
temporary move would have been disturbing. Mr. 
Suarez and the girls did manage very adequately 
and were proud and pleased. 


I would like to stress again how physically 
and emotionally demanding temporary or 
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shelter care is for foster families caring for 
young babies, especially babies who have had 
a poor start. We feel, therefore, that the 
agency must actively carry its share of the 
mutual responsibility for the well-being of 
these children. One of the most important de- 
cisions was to use a panel pediatrician rather 
than the district health station for medical 
supervision of the babies. The project also 
gives concrete recognition of the demands it 
is making of the foster parents by having a 
caseworker available and ready to be a part 
of the day-to-day problems, and by recognizing 
the service motive of these families and their 
dedication to the children entrusted to their 
care. 


Summary 


There are a great many questions that re- 
main unanswered. Some of these will have to 
await formal research evaluation. Others will 
be answered in the course of our day-to-day 
experiences. 


We feel that there is, and will continue to 
be, a group of families among the recipients 
of public assistance who despite their economic 
dependency and associated problems have a 
stable, wholesome family life and a capacity to 
be of service to needy children. Rather than 
being completely overwhelmed or self-cen- 
tered because of their own problems, many of 
these families have a tremendous desire and 
capacity to give because of their closeness to 
the harsher realities of life. This has been seen 
not only in the way that they are able to reach 
out and relate to the children, but also in their 
sensitivity to, and understanding of, the prob- 
lems of the natural parents. 


We do feel that the public assistance re- 
cipient can help meet the urgent need for fos- 
ter homes. Such a program must be based on 
an acceptance of these families with their 
known problems and unexplored and untapped 
potentialities. It must be set up and staffed so 
that the most creative and flexible use can be 
made of this resource. The sensitive, supportive 
help of a caseworker and the agency is neces- 
sary. We feel that we are making a contribu- 
tion to the needs of the children of this city 
through this small program. 
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THE BELLEFAIRE FOLLOW-UP STUDY: RESEARCH 


OBJECTIVES AND METHOD 


Melvin E. Allerhand 


Director, Bellefaire Follow-up Study 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ruth E. Weber 
Doctoral Student, S.A.S.S., 


Western Reserve University 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Norman A. Polansky 


Director, Social Work and Psychology 
Highland Hospital 
Asheville, N.C. 


Tuere are many kinds of research one might 
undertake in a treatment institution, but none 
engenders such immediate interest and curios- 
ity among colleagues as a “follow-up study.” 
Other forms of research may require tortuous 
explanation and justification, but anyone who 
has ever invested months in attempting to 
help another human by personal interaction 
can readily see the point to this one. We 
should all like to know what has been going 
on with our ex-clients that may not be fully 
revealed by occasional scribbled notes on 
Christmas cards. 


With the widespread interest in follow-up 
studies, it was felt worthwhile to report on 
one which is still in progress.1 After a careful 
review of pertinent literature, it soon became 
evident that although a considerable number 
have already been done, there is still relatively 
little in the way of general, crystallized agree- 
ment about how to design and conduct a “fol- 
low-up study.” A variety of knotty dilemmas 
follow upon the intent to examine carefully 
the post-treatment experience of children. We 
hope that the specification of some of these 
problems, and the solutions we are attempt- 
ing, may be useful to others with similar 
research interests. 


Some General Considerations 


Our own study is concerned with the post- 
discharge fate and experiences of children 


1 The related studies described here are supported by grants 
from the Max, Martha and Alfred M. Stern Fund to Belle- 
faire, Cleveland, and by the National Institute of Mental 
Health to Western Reserve University. Special acknowledge- 
ments are expressed to the administrative and clinical staff 
at Bellefaire and to Dr. Arthur Blum for invaluable assistance. 
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How research is organized in an agency 
which seeks to determine how children 
adjust after they leave the agency’s doors. 


from an institution which treats the emotion- 
ally disturbed.” The nature of the setting and 
clientele involved has, of course, played a 
determining part in the design of our research. 
Nevertheless, from a review of other follow-up 
studies, plus correspondence and visits with 
colleagues presently and formerly engaged in 
such endeavors, we have become aware of a 
number of guidelines which must be rather 


general, regardless of the locale of a given 
research. 


The first point we should like to make may 
seem obvious to the researcher, but still war- 
rants further emphasis! Tempting as it might 
be to draw such an inference, one must bear 
clearly in mind that to study and “measure” 
a group of patients at some point in time 
after a specific treatment has ceased is by 
no means the same thing as evaluating that 
treatment. No matter how carefully one con- 
ducts his research, there is simply no way of 
knowing what would have become of these 
patients had the treatment not been applied. 
The best known way of gaining insight into 
the relative effectiveness of a treatment is a 
complete experiment, with cases assigned 
either by precise matching or at random to 
“treated” and “control” groups. Post-treat- 
ment measurement might play a critical role 
in such a study, but it cannot substitute for 
the unavailability of so-called “controls.” 

If our first point urges that one should 


_ 2 Bellefaire is a regional child care center which has facil- 
ities for the treatment of about 100 emotionally disturbed 
children of the latency and adolescent years. The children 
live in cottages in groups of about 12 to 16. Cottages reflect 
sex grouping, and correspond also rather closely to chron- 
ological age. Each cottage is under the direction of a unit 
worker (a trained caseworker or group worker), who has a 
practical-therapeutic responsibility for their daily experiences 
and the direct supervision of the cottage counselors. ma- 
jority of the children are regularly seen in treatment with 
caseworkers with close psychiatric consultation, which ranges 


from supportive to exploratory and/or insight treatment de- 
pending on the child’s readiness. 
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not expect too much, our second reminds us 
not to be underambitious. Recognizing that 
one’s study does not really propose to provide 
definitive data about the success or failure of 
the agency’s treatment efforts, it is easy to 
fall into a more or less “administrative” 
stance of—‘“Let’s just find out how our chil- 
dren are doing for purposes of our own needs 
as an agency. Why try to pursue theoretical 
issues?” 


The answer to that viewpoint is this: it 
is well to remember that any reasonably well- 
conducted follow-up study is likely to be both 
arduous and expensive, and it would seem 
unfortunate not to exploit the opportunities 
provided to the fullest extent possible. More- 
over, it is well known among experienced 
researchers that the attempt to be atheoretical 
often conceals theory which is poorly for- 
mulated and may actually make one’s study 
more, rather than less, diffuse. In the present 
study the reader will note that there is an 
attempt to get answers to some questions of 
rather general interest, while simultaneously 
obtaining data which should be significant to 
practice at Bellefaire. 


Finally, whether one’s concern is “admin- 
istrative,” or with general theory, there are 
several guidelines that should be incorporated 
into any follow-up study that hopes to con- 
tribute to practice.? Some attempt should be 
made to determine and specify the kinds of 
cases involved, and it is wise to try to keep 
a reasonably homogeneous research popula- 
tion. An effort should also be made to relate 
status on follow-up to the nature and course 
of the treatment received, and the way in 
which it was experienced. Insofar as possible, 
one would like to know not only the adjust- 
ment the patient has reached, but also the 
process by which he went about achieving it 
and the environment in which he has had to 
operate. 


AREAS OF THE BELLEFAIRE STUDY 


The study at Bellefaire has been designed 
to cast light on three related themes: First we 
have wanted information about the child’s 
post-discharge status and functioning. Sec- 


8See J. Clausen et al., Some Considerations in the Design 
of Follow-up Studies of Psychiatric Patients, unpublished 
report, Ad Hoc Committee on Follow-up Studies, National 
Institute of Mental Health, Washington, D.C., 5. 
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ond, an attempt is being made to tie these 
data in with other research currently going 
on in the institution on verbal accessibility. 
Third, we have wanted to study the carryover 
of values from the institution to later life. 
Each of these concepts will be briefly described 
below. 


The Concept of Adaptation 


The list of studies of children with prob- 
lems is not very large. An early and still im- 
pressive attempt to formalize the following-up 
of such children was spearheaded by Helen 
Witmer.* Analysis of these Smith College 
studies and subsequent researches indicates 
that generally three postulates were involved: 


1) That an individual viewed at some point 
in time after receiving some treatment ap- 
proach would be more productive than he had 
been before treatment intervened. 2) That 
removing a person from a negative environ- 
ment into a supportive structure should effect 
an increase in that person’s adaptation. 3) 
That an individual who has had difficulties 
and became involved in treatment will show 
constructive changes in his intrapsychic or 
internal adaptation. 


In the earliest studies of this nature, pri- 
mary emphasis was on the first postulate. 
The focus in measurement was on roles as- 
sumed by the client in such areas as employ- 


- ment, relationships with family members, peer 


relationships, use of leisure time, community 
activities. Occasionally, these results were lent 
more meaning by also making some soundings 
of the environment to which the client re- 
turned. Ratings were made of important 
changes in the family, the attitude of the 
family toward treatment, and the emotional 
tone in the home. Minimal attention was 
likely to be given to trying to measure internal 
or “personality” change, except by some 
reference to continuing presence of symptoms 
or problem areas. The past ten years, how- 
ever, has seen significant efforts to formalize 
intrapsychic variables and place them under 
research scrutiny. The fullest recognition of 
the need to examine the areas referred to in 
the postulates in an integrated fashion may 
be seen in the efforts of the group at the 


4H. L. Witmer, et al., “The Later Social Adjustment of 
Problem Children: A Report of Thirteen Follow-up Investiga- 
tions,’’ Smith College Studies in Social Work, September 1935. 
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Menninger Foundation.’ Indeed, the major 
emphasis in their work appears to be on meas- 
uring intrapsychic changes. 


Any follow-up study has somewhere in 
mind the question of whether the client has 
somehow “improved.” In specifying what is 
meant by improvement, we have found it well 
to think in terms of adaptation. This concept 
is compatible with the aim or goal of social 
casework, and with a notion of the ex-client 
in a dynamic relationship with an active 
environment. It is also compatible with the 
newer ego psychology. Man has motivations 
and an internal economy; also, he lives in 
contact with forces in a social structure which 
influence his functioning. The ego has certain 
functions which are relatively independent of 
both instinctual drives and the external real- 
ity. In this view, a person may be successful 
in defending himself against anxiety without 
necessarily being well-adapted. 


Hartmann’s notion of social compliance ® 
and Erikson’s conception of mutual regulation 
between individual and environment’? both 
insist on an evaluation of how man shapes, 
and in turn is molded by, the external world. 
Neither would accept the idea that adaptation 
is just a matter of equilibrium within the 
person—nor that it is freedom from symp- 
toms, or some statistical average. Following 
Hartmann, we believe also that adaptation 
should be viewed over a period of time. At 
any one point in time, one might find detours 
that are regressive but which serve adapta- 
tion. One must differentiate between a state 
of adaptation and the process which brought 
that state about. Hence, the following concept 
of adaptation is advanced: it is the degree to 
which the individual masters external reality 
while achieving a sense of inner unity and 
continuity with society. 


In the planned discharge of a patient from 
institutional treatment, one is actually at- 
tempting an educated guess about his poten- 
tial for adaptation. Does the level and type 


5R. S. Wallerstein, L. L. Robbins, H. D. Sargent, and 
L. Ludorsky, “The Psychotherapy Research Project of the 
Menninger Foundation: First Report—Rationale, Method, and 
Sample Use,” Bull., Menn. Clinic, 20:221-278, 1956. 

R. S. Wallerstein, e¢ al., “The Psychotherapy Research 
Project of the Menninger Foundation: Second Report—Design 
and Concepts, Treatment Variables, Situational Variables,” 
Bull., Menn. Clinic, 22:115-166, 1958. 

®@H. Hartmann, Ego Psychology and the Problem of Adap- 
tation, International Universities Press, New York, 1958. 

7E. H. Erikson, Childhood and Society, W. W. Norton & 
Co., New York, 1950. 
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of adaptation achieved within the institution 
help in predicting what will occur afterward? 
What factors, in what situations, should one 
bear in mind as likely to help or impede sub- 
sequent adaptation? 


Verbal Accessibility 


The institution in which our follow-up 
study is being undertaken has also been the 
locus of a series of studies regarding verbal 
accessibility—the readiness of a child to com- 
municate about, or to permit others to com- 
municate with him about, important attitudes 
and feelings. It has been shown, for example, 
that the child’s verbal accessibility is a rela- 
tively stable feature of his personality and 
that it can be predicted at far better than 
chance by knowledge of his history prior to 
admission to the institution.’ The child’s 
verbal accessibility in casework has also been 
judged to correlate rather highly with his 
capacity for self-observation and his, motiva- 
tion to change. 


One might anticipate that the more ver- 
bally accessible child would be able to use a 
different kind of treatment than one who is 
not reachable in this way. Further, one would 
expect that such a child would show effects 
of the treatment in the form of a post-dis- 
charge adaptation which differs in degree, or 
even in kind, from the less accessible child’s. 
For example, he should make greater use of 
insight in managing himself and his situation. 
The follow-up study will provide an oppor- 
tunity to assess the validity of this formula- 
tion. We shall also obtain data on whether a 
child’s verbal accessibility while in the institu- 
tion is predictive of the existence of this same 


personality feature at a later time and place 
in his life. 


Values 


Because it deals with a still developing 
organism, an institution for disturbed chil- 
dren is necessarily a quasi-educational agency. 
Many of the children who come to us now- 
adays suffer from defects in their control sys- 
tems. Even though the family is intact, the 
child may have experienced conflict, confu- 
sion, or corruptibility and weakness in the 
standards held forth by his parents. Unlike 


8See N. Polansky, E. Weiss, and A. Blum, “Children’s 
Verbal Accessibility as a Function of Content and Personality,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, April 1961. 
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certain nonjudgmental approaches to treat- 
ment, therefore, one might wonder whether 
the child demonstrates in his later life evi- 
dences of useful partial identifications with 
persons he has known and been in touch with 
in the institution—caseworker, teacher, cot- 
tage counselor, and others. Have some of their 
values been incorporated, and do they affect 
the style of adaptation? 


With these concepts in mind, we may list 
the objectives of our follow-up study: 


1. Describing adaptation of children after a 
Bellefaire treatment experience. 


2. Relating the manner of adaptation to standard 
profiles of adaptation for children of a given 
age group. 

3. Relating the post-discharge adaptation pattern 
and measured change in adaptation to the pre- 
dorminant type of treatment experienced at 
Bellefaire. 


4. Relating the level of post-discharge adapta- 
tion to the expectations of adaptability as 
determined at time of discharge, and to the 
suitability of the environment to which the 
child was discharged. 


5. Tracing the manner in which children make 
an adaptation to the post-Bellefaire environ- 
ment, 

6. Closely studying the mother-child relationships 
in the post-Bellefaire readjustment. 

7. Relating the level and type of adaptation and 
openness at time of follow-up to the demon- 
strated verbal accessibility and openness in 
treatment at Bellefaire. 


8. Examining the incorporation of idealized ob- 
jects and how these are sustained in the post- 
Bellefaire experience. 


9. Examining the unmet needs of children after 
discharge from Bellefaire. 


METHOD 


Measuring Adaptation 


Ratings on adaptation are needed both at 
various points in time within the institution 
and for follow-up data later obtained. The 
kind of information we believe necessary to 
assessing adaptation is: the situation in which 
the child is operating; the extent to which he 
seems able to fulfill expectancies of available 
roles; and, equally important, the kind of 
intrapsychic equilibrium he seems to be main- 
taining. 
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Scales have been developed to quantify our 
data under the following headings: ® 


Intrapsychic balance: self attitudes, control, 
energy, growth, identity. 


Role fulfillment: familial relationships, societal 
relationships, citizenship, school work, economics 
of living, use of leisure. 


Global adjustments. 


Situational variables: background, interper- 
sonal, living situation, school/occupation, com- 
munity and leisure, physical. 


The limited pilot work on these scales 
indicates that they can be used with remark- 
able agreement by experienced judges.!° At 
this point, there are no statistical evidences 
of the scales’ reliabilities; however, the feasi- 
bility and the effectiveness of these scales 
have been supported by their appeal, and the 
ease with which experienced caseworkers have 
been able to apply them to clinical material. 


One of the most difficult problems with 
which we have had to deal has been the ques- 
tion of how to make our ratings “age-rel- 
evant.” If one thinks of as simple a dimension 
as evidenced interest in girls, it becomes ap- 
parent that a high rating for a boy of eleven 
would have a very different meaning from 
the same rating for a boy of eighteen. This 
problem is, of course, particularly difficult in 
a follow-up study of children, with a fair 
range in ages. Unless it can be solved, it be- 
comes nearly impossible to compare children 
with each other by any common yardstick. 


There are two ways out of this dilemma. 
One would be to have the judge rate the case, 
applying to the data some implicit standard 
he might hold. This method has the disadvan- 
tage of being likely to lead to poor reliability 
in ratings; moreover, the judge, in using a 
personal age-relevant standard, would be at 
some distance from the basic data. We have 
found another way, therefore, which we are 
hopeful will be superior for our purpose. The 
scales are so set up that they are simply 
descriptive, with no assessment required as to 
whether or not the rating is “good.” Independ- 

® Copies of the scales may be acquired by writing to the 
senior author (MEA). 

10 The raters are Miss Charlotte Henry of Cleveland Family 
Service Association and Miss Simone Lipman, formerly of 
Jewish Children’s Bureau of Cleveland, who were involved 


in an intensive training experience during which similar data 
were utilized. 
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ently, we are having the scales looked at by 
a group of experts, who, with the help of such 
normative literature as we have been able to 
accumulate, will make “standard ratings.” 
These will be statements of what one might 
expect of a reasonably normal child in a given 
age group.!! For example, some uncertainty 
or even unreality about career planning may 
be appropriate for a twelve-year-old; it would 
be less so in a boy contacted at the age of 
nineteen. 


Our ratings, then, will be quite descriptive, 
with minimal inference required of the judge. 
Adaptation, however, will be quantified by 
deviation from the standard ratings. We have 
found one boy, who, with his father in ter- 
minal illness, is contributing to the support 
of his parents while also attending college. 
For a boy of his age, we believe he is, and 
should be classified as, really overachieving— 
a pattern not so uncommon among our young- 
sters as we had initially expected. Several 
show impressive amounts of energy. 


On the basis of these ratings, certain kinds 
of studies better accomplished with statistical 
techniques can be carried on. Nevertheless, 
we also feel that it is erroneous to lean so 
heavily on such devices in clinical research 
that other kinds of insights or tentative con- 
clusions one might draw are automatically 
eliminated. Consequently, we are also engaged 
in collecting narrative examples, (e.g., out of 
pointed comments in interviews) by which 
certain topical themes might be analyzed for 
the dynamics involved. There are such mean- 
ingful patterns as the behavior seen as nec- 
essary for a child to relate to a caseworker 
or cottage counselor, or the steps taken by 
children as they readjust to their home and 
community life. 


Sampling 


In order to fulfill the objective and be 
consistent with the criteria of an effective 
follow-up study, the following requirements 
for the sample were set: 


Recent enough so that it would be representa- 
tive of Bellefaire’s current trends both in types of 
children and treatment methods. 


11 These levels are ‘“psycho-chronological” in nature. There 
are eight steps grouped by ages accordingly: a) 6, 7, 8; b) 
9: c) 10; d) 11, 12; e) 13, 14, 15; f) 16; g) 17, 18; h) 
19, 20, 21. The rationale and results of this substudy will be 
reported at some future date. 
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Homogeneous enough so that it would be re- 
searchable. 


Large enough to offer results from which general- 
izations might be made. 

Unbiased enough that it will be truly representa- 
tive of what is experienced by children at Belle- 
faire. 

With a sufficient balance between “long enough” 
and “short enough” from time of discharge so 
that subjects may have sufficient distance from 
Bellefaire yet not have life experiences that 
completely obscure the period at Bellefaire. 


In an effort to clarify and face some of 
these considerations, the Bellefaire discharge 
experience from 1953 to 1958 was examined. 
It became evident that during this period of 
time there had been significant changes in 
the population treated in such things as the 
sex ratio (from approximately 2 to 1 in favor 
of the boys in 1953 to almost 5 to 1 in their 
favor in 1958), as well as in the severity and 
type of disorders represented. The treatment 
program had also shown revisions during this 
period in such areas as frequency of contact 
with the caseworker, the inclusion of a unit 


supervisory system, and the cottage counselor 
coverage. 


The resultant sample is comprised of all 
boys discharged after January 1958, and the 
study will continue until a total of fifty has 
been seen. Each boy is followed up about one 
year after discharge. There will be a sub- 
sample of approximately twenty-five boys who 
will be seen for a second follow-up interview, 
between two and two and a half years from 
the time of discharge. The only restriction 
(other than sex) determining the inclusion of 
a subject is a minimal six-month period of 
institutionalization.1* Children who were 
placed at Bellefaire “on trial” or who were 
soon (within less than six months) found to 
be untreatable at Bellefaire are considered 
neither to have experienced Bellefaire, nor to 
be representative of the type of child dis- 
charged from Bellefaire. 


Follow-up Interviewing 


It is evident that two of the more gnawing 
problems in a study like the present one are 
locating subjects and gaining their coopera- 

At the time of writing, there was only one boy out of 


forty-five candidates excluded from the sample b 
the brevity of his Bellefaire stay. oo cane a 
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tion. Unless the sample is quite representa- 
tive, there may be severe limitations on what 
can be made of its results. A composite of 
procedures is being used in the attempt to get 
as complete a sample as possible. Before mak- 
ing direct contact with the subject for per- 
mission to initiate the follow-up survey, a 
letter and questionnaire are sent to the refer- 
ring agency. Information is sought about the 
subject’s current whereabouts, and suggestions 
about approach are requested if the agency 
is still in touch with the family. A letter is 
also sent to the boy involved. In a number 
of instances, we have found that further con- 
tact by telephoning leads to immediate focus- 
ing of the issue and to greater response. Much 
of this problem is eased, of course, among 
cases discharged since the study has been 
under way, since we are able to prepare the 
boys for follow-up prior to discharge.’* 


The follow-up survey includes: 


A relatively unstructured one-and-a-half to two- 
hour interview with the subject, which is elec- 
tronically recorded. 


A series of tests, viz., selected cards from the 
Thematic Apperception Test, an affect-pull test, 
and accessibility measure which’ measures verbal 
openness, “to whom” and “about what.” 


A relatively unstructured one-and-a-half-hour in- 
terview with the subject’s mother or mother sub- 
stitute, which is electronically recorded. 


An interview with the therapist when one is 
involved, which is also recorded. 


The interviews with the child and with the 
mother utilize essentially the same plan. The 
following outline indicates what data is sought, 
and why: 


A chronology of post-Bellefaire experiences (in 
essence, an attempt to sketch the series of events 
and people which have been important to the 
subject). 


Current activity (to bring the subject up to a 
current review of himself and to see what addi- 
tional spontaneous statements he might make 
about these current activities). 


More specific focusing on current functioning 
(to refocus the subject’s attention on the many 


18 At the time of writing direct contact had been made with 
twenty-three of twenty-six possible subjects. One child was not 
locatable, another was in Japan in the Armed Services, and 
the third refused to be interviewed. A thorough description 
of the latter’s post-Bellefaire experiences was gained through 
an interview with the family’s caseworker who had been 
active until two months before the follow-up survey was 
initiated. 
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role-fulfillment areas in order to be sure that all 
areas are covered and to get more definitive 
statements concerning them). 


A detailed account of the usual day (to get at 
the specific habits of the day which he may omit 
on the more general overview). 


Family life (to get a particularly clear view of 
his concept of the family members and the type 
of interaction with them). 


Peer relationships (to get at the kinds of inter- 
actions and his feelings about these associations). 


Methods of adjustment to life situations: 1) Prior 
to Bellefaire (to get at the type of recall that 
the child has about the reasons for coming to 
Bellefaire as well as the possibility of some in- 
sightful experiences as he reflects on these). 
2) During the Bellefaire experience (to get at 
specific recollections that he may have, impor- 
tant figures on the Bellefaire staff, identifications, 
how he valued the Bellefaire experience in total, 
etc.). 3) During his current experience (to focus 
on just what he does to make his current life 
a happier one, how he relates this to previous 
experiences, etc.). 


Self-concept and general feeling of comfort (to 
highlight some of the intrapsychic balance fac- 
tors). 


View of the future (to focus on his aspirations, 
the ways of implementing his future goals, etc.). 


In an effort to maintain at least a consistent 
bias, the entire survey is executed by a single 
investigator (MEA). At the completion of 
each follow-up survey, observations and im- 
pressions of the subject, his mother and an 
interaction are recorded, and a report is pre- 
pared on the subject’s physical surroundings. 
Some of this material is utilized by the judges 
in rating aspects of adaptation and of the sit- 
uational variables. 


The interview material of both child and 
mother will be reviewed by two judges in- 
dependently, and an adaptation profile will 
be established on the basis of their pooled 
ratings. (In order to make the profile age 
relevant, the “standard ratings” discussed 
above, will be applied in each case.) These 
profiles will offer a picture of the level of 
adaptability for each child in the sample, and 
yield an image of the kind of adaptation made 
by children who have experienced the Belle- 


[12] 
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faire treatment program. It will then be pos- 
sible to examine the type of post-Bellefaire 
adaptation of children who have one type of 
treatment or another, who are high or low 
in verbal accessibility, who have been ex- 
pected by the staff to make one or another 
type of adjustment, etc. It will also be feasible 
through the rating of the situational variables 
to recognize whether a child is making a fav- 
orable or an unfavorable adaptation under 
particularly supportive or interfering circum- 
stances. Insights into the more appropriate 
choice of post-institutional environment will 
hopefully be formulated. 


The interview data will also be examined 
for such considerations as patterns of read- 
justment, the time required for a model child 
to become productive, how readily the model 
child takes strides toward peer involvement, 
etc. These factors will be viewed both statis- 
tically and typologically. 


The standard test situations will be used 
to describe clinically the mechanisms of adap- 
tation utilized by the subject. Statistical rela- 
tionships between accessibility and adaptation 
data will also be determined. A study utiliz- 
ing intake test data (Rorschach & Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children) to predict the 
level of adaptation will be completed. 


Study of Child’s Experiences 
during Treatment 


This aspect of the study, as we have indi- 
cated, focuses on the experiences of the child 
during treatment, or more specifically changes 
in his capacity to adapt to Bellefaire from 
admission to discharge. Here we are also in- 
terested in determining if verbal accessibility, 
which has been the best indicator of accessi- 
bility to treatment, will also predict to more 
successful outcome. 


Adaptative status measurements will be 
obtained at three points in time, viz., first 
three months, fifteen months and discharge, 
utilizing case record material and independent 
clinical judges. Through the use of these 
status measures it is possible to obtain a 
profile of the child’s functioning in various 
areas of adaptation from which we may de- 
termine an over-all change score, change 
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within specific areas, and rate of change. The 
treatment goal as perceived by the caseworker 
will be determined by a panel of judges after 
reading the case record. 


Additional aims of the study are to cor- 
relate other dimensions of accessibility, such 
as capacity for self-observation and motiva- 
tion to change, with outcome. Further, ratings 
on the history of the subject prior to institu- 
tionalization are available on factors such as 
“appealability” of the child, type of discipline 
used by the parents, chronicity of problems. 
Their correlation with outcome will be ex- 
amined, although they were not significantly 
related with accessibility to treatment. 


Some Impressions Thus Far 


It is, of course, premature to refer to any 
but the most tentative of results, but some 
impressions of the follow-up study are already 
beginning to form. The electrical recording of 
interviews presents no problems. It is appar- 
ent that, with sufficient preparation, our ex- 
clients are receptive to the study. They show 
willingness to reflect on a wide range of 
topics, they freely permit collateral inter- 
views with parents and current therapists, and 
they usually assume an honest and interested 
attitude in evaluating the institution through 
which they have passed. What they consider 
helpful about the treatment varies widely, 
and who can say that the ex-patient’s own 
appraisal of what helped him most is not 
worthy of attention? There is also much indi- 
viduality, of course, about the form post-dis- 
charge adaptation may take. In a number of 
instances a neurotic symbiosis has given way 
to a respectful “distance” between child and 
parents. There is less closeness—but there is 
also less turmoil. 


We believe that the kind of information 
we are getting will have usefulness, both for 
practical administrative questions and the 
broader theoretical issues also incorporated 
into this study. The issue of the correlation 
between a child’s openness, as measured by 
verbal accessibility, and his level of adapta- 
tion is under scrutiny. Trends and patterns 
of the carryover of values from institutional 
relationships to relationships at home are also 
being sought. 
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IDENTITY AS A FACTOR IN THE ADOPTIVE 
PLACEMENT OF THE OLDER CHILD 


Jacqueline McCoy 


Child Welfare Supervisor 
Department of Welfare 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Tue drama the older child plays when inte- 
grating himself into his adoptive family is ex- 
citing and interesting. His knowledge and 
acceptance of his background, and the means 
he uses to retain those parts of his beginnings 
that are important to him, are one aspect of 
the process. The second aspect consists of the 
ways he tries to find himself anew, to re- 
establish his identity and make it a real, 
growing part of him. It is with these two im- 
portant factors in the adoptive placement of 
the older child that this paper is concerned. 


Separation of a child from his natural fam- 
ily is done today only as a last resort. 
Through the years, many plans within the 
field of welfare have been developed to keep 
the child at home with his parents. Thus 
when a child is placed away from his family, 
a situation of extreme crisis must have ex- 
isted. Rejection of him and a real inability 
to accept responsibility for his care almost 
certainly have been present. This means that 
there is not only an interruption in his be- 
longing to the two specific people who gave 
him life, but there is also the reality of his 
lack of actual identification with them be- 
cause of their denial of him. The child is, 
therefore, left floating upon the surface of 
life without firm moorings. 


Often the initial experience of separation 
from the natural parents has been repeated 
and reinforced several times through replace- 
ments at the hands of his parents or in agency 
foster homes. The end result of these experi- 
ences is a child who is old in years, but has 
suffered tragic interruptions in his physical 
and emotional development. He is a child 
who has invested in love relationships and 
been disappointed. He fears to love again. 
He is angry that life has been so cruel to 
him, and he is distrustful. He feels that he 
must take some responsibility for the things 
which have happened to him, that he is bad 
and no one will want to love him. 
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How the older child can be helped to ac- 
cept adoptive placement. 


Preparing the Child for Adoption 


Thus we approach the adoptive placement 
with a child who is disturbed in his relation- 
ships with adults and in his feelings about 
himself. The task at hand, and it is indeed a 
great one, is to help him face the realities of 
his past, recognizing his parents with their 
weaknesses as well as the strengths they may 
have. It is not easy to tell a child that his 
mother will never be able to care for him, 
that some mothers just can’t. Most children, 
however, know this much better than we, for 
they have actually lived through the experi- 
ences with the mother. They have felt the 
deprivation and rejection. They have felt lost, 
unloved, worthless. Having this talked about 
in a matter-of-fact, accepting way makes 
what the child has known all along a little 
easier to live with. Somebody knows about 
him and his past and can still like him. This 
means he is still worth something, and maybe 
a mother and father can like him too. 


The fact that children often realize the weak- 
nesses of their parents was clearly shown by 
Larry, age seven, when told by the worker that 
his mother had, after careful consideration, re- 
linquished him for adoption because she felt 
this was the best plan for him. He responded, 
“You mean she has a new boy friend?” He 
realized that she had never cared for him like 
the mothers of other children, and was able to 
put this into words graphically. The worker was 
then able to pick up on this reality, pointing out 
that adults, too, had their problems and some- 
times could not take care of their responsibilities, 
but that his mother had cared enough about him 
to plan for him in the best way she could. 


Preadoptive casework with an older child 
is directed towards bringing into clear focus 
the factors that have led up to the complete 
separation from his family, and helping him 
to accept it. Unless this foundation is laid 
carefully, he will not be able to let go of the 
past and go into the future. Even with this 
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preparation, he will still not be free immedi- 
ately to love and trust new adults. 


Larry was placed in an adoptive home, and 
for many months questioned directly his adoptive 
parents’ interest in him: “You mean you took 
me because you really wanted me?” “You really 
do want me for your little boy?” He asked these 
questions repeatedly, indicating his feeling that 
there must be a catch somewhere, that parents 
could not want and love him for himself, even 
though he showed in many other ways that he 
desperately hoped this could be true. 


Soon after placement, Larry began calling his 
adoptive parents “Mom” and “Dad” and asked 
to use their last name, but he demonstrated in 
another way that he could allow himself to go 
only so far in investing in them. During the first 
months of the placement, his adoptive mother 
described their bedtime ritual. Both parents knelt 
by Larry’s bed with him to say his prayers. When 
they were finished, his mother would tuck him 
into bed, saying, ‘““Goodnight, Larry. I love you.” 
Larry would respond, “Goodnight, Mother.” The 
mother was somewhat disturbed that he did not 
also say, “I love you.” The worker interpreted 
this child’s distrust and the length of time it 
would take to overcome this, and encouraged her 
to continue the practice. Finally, at the time of 
the final adoptive hearing, after eighteen months 
of placement, Larry responded to his mother’s 
goodnight with “Goodnight, Mother, I love you 
too.” As the adoptive mother said, those few 
words were worth all the months of waiting. 


The fact that a child must work out for 
himself the permanent separation from his 
parents was shown by four-year-old Linda. 


Before placement, Linda’s worker talked with 
her about her mother, telling her that she would 
not be seeing her again, and that she would now 
have a new mommie and daddy who would be 
all her own. Linda made the move into the home 
relatively easily, but soon after placement the 
adoptive mother noticed she lapsed into fantasy 
or make-believe which seemed exaggerated for 
her age. One day Linda dressed up in some old 
clothes of her adoptive mother’s, complete with 
high heels and purse, and announced that she 
was going to see her “real” mommie. The adop- 
tive mother, although taken aback and somewhat 
threatened, told her this would be all right as 
long as she did not cross the street, and if she 
came back for lunch in fifteen minutes. She 
watched the child walk to the corner, stand for 
several minutes, and return. The adoptive mother 
asked how she had found her mother. The child 
replied that she was fine, and had told her it 
was all right for her to be with her adoptive 
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parents. In this way, the child acted out for her- 
self her need to make the placement acceptable. 
After this episode her fantasizing dropped off 
markedly. She was then better able to take on 


the adoptive family and her new identity with 
them. 


The child’s feelings about his background 
and his separation from his natural parents 
continue throughout his life, and although 
they may be worked through to a greater or 
lesser extent, they will crop up again from 
time to time. The important thing is that the 
child be free enough of his investment in his 
family to allow himself to enter into a new 
situation and gradually take on new parents. 
Once new relationships are formed and new 
identifications made, the thoughts and feel- 
ings he has about his beginnings will be less 
threatening. As he has newer, more positive 
experiences, the old ones become less im- 
portant in his day-to-day living. 


Becoming Part of the New Family: 
The Old versus the New 


The problem of identity is one that is com- 
mon to all adoptive children. Adoptive work- 
ers are faced from time to time with adults 
who return to the agency urgently asking for 
information, or more information, about 
themselves and their beginnings. These peo- 
ple seem to be asking for the answer to the 
question, “Who am I really?” Often they 
are people who have been disappointed in 
their relationships with their adoptive par- 
ents, people who have not been able to estab- 
lish a sure enough identity as adopted chil- 
dren to make their true beginnings unim- 
portant. 


The fact remains that a child placed for 
adoption was born with one family back- 
ground and must, because of his placement, 
take on another. It is recognized by social 
workers and most adoptive parents that this 
cannot be done completely. An individual’s 
identity is a precious thing; it tells him who 
he is, how he came into being. To deny that 
an adopted child has a right to his heritage 
is to deny him something very fundamental. 
This would tell him that he didn’t exist, or 
his existence was worthless, until he came 
to the adoptive family and became their child. 
Fortunately, most adoptive parents are sensi- 
tive to this point, and realize that the child 
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has a right to knowledge about his back- 
ground. 


The older child being placed has a backlog 
of actual experiences that in some ways can 
be a positive factor in preparing him for 
adoption. He has lived with an inadequate 
parent and has met deprivation and disap- 
pointment, and thus has no illusions about 
“what might have been.” On the other hand, 
during his life thus far, he has identified 
himself in many ways with his background. 
People have called him Johnnie Jones. His 
mother has visited and talked to him about 
his family. He has been Johnnie Jones, with 
an identity. How are we going to ask him at 
age six, seven or eight to make a new be- 
ginning, a new identification, a new belonging 
and become Johnnie Smith? A new family 
brings with it many things—new standards, 
new ways of behaving, and also new relatives. 
(“This is your new cousin, Johnnie.” “My 
new cousin—she’s not my cousin, but I had 
one, once. I wonder where she is now.’’) 


The beginning of helping a child with this 
problem of identity again falls on the worker, 
before the child’s placement in the adoptive 
family. Part of the interpretation that is given 
the child is around this point: that adoption, 
within itself, means a severing of old family 
ties, old beginnings, old belongings, with the 
understanding that these will always belong 
to him and be a part of him. Adoption also 
means the taking on of new parents with their 
families, being called by a new last name 
(only last, it is hoped), and becoming a part 
of this family as the child, grandchild, cousin, 
or whatever is required. The child between 
four and ten is acutely aware of family rela- 
tionships and will often ask what will hap- 
pen in this area. The preplacement visits with 
the adoptive family, during which the parents 
—through their desire to begin making this 
child a part of them—show him pictures of 
themselves, their activities and their families, 
add real meaning. 


Often adoptive children try to solve this 
problem themselves, again by acting it out, 
and by sv doing, making it more graphic. 


Tony, age four, went into his adoptive home 
with the usual interpretation: “This is your new 
mommie and daddy and you will live with them 
forever and ever.” The change in last name ob- 
viously had little meaning to Tony at this age, 
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but the one thing he did pick up and make use 
of was that this family and home were his. For 
many months after placement he related to life 
on that sole basis—‘his” mother and daddy, 
“his” house, “his” dog, “his” car. There was 
really an overemphasis and a zealousness in this 
wanting things to be “his.” He was trying to 
re-establish his identity and feel that he belonged 
to his mommie and daddy, his house, etc. If he 
became a part of them, had a relationship to 
them, belonged to them, then he would again 
be an individual. 


Sue also showed the process children go 
through to establish themselves in a family. 


Sue was also placed at the age of four. She 
went through some of the same identifying rou- 
tines as Tony, making things “hers.” After about 
eight months with her adoptive parents she 
showed the need to identify with them, to belong 
to them, in a slightly different way. The family 
was showing slide pictures to a group of relatives, 
including grandparents, aunts, uncles and cous- 
ins; some of the pictures had been taken before 
Sue came into the family. When a picture was 
shown with her parents and their car outside their 
house, Sue asked her mother why she wasn’t in 
it. The mother explained that the picture had 
been taken before she came to live with them. 
Sue had her own explanation to offer—she had 
been with them when the picture was taken, but 
had been in the house going to the bathroom. 
She could not stand to recognize at this point 
that she had not been a part of the family pic- 
ture, and she made herself belong to her parents, 
her house, and her car in her own way. 


This same child acted out the move from 
her foster home to the adoptive home, her 
feelings about this, and her first efforts to 
integrate herself into her new family, in her 
play. 


Sue played with marbles and each marble was 
a character in her life. She came from a foster 
family that she had been with since she was an 
infant, and she considered the family her own. 
The marbles thus became “Mom” and “Dad,” 
her terms for the foster parents; “Mommie” and 
“Daddy,” her adoptive parents; and Sue. She 
played with these marbles for months, alternately 
rejecting and being rejected by “Mom” and 
“Dad,” accepting and rejecting “Mommie” and 
“Daddy.” Sue, the marble, also came to live 
with “Mommie” and “Daddy,” learned to know 
their house, was given a doll, was introduced to 
neighborhood children and played with them, saw 
the school she would go to one day, and attended 
church. All of this make-believe took place as she 
was actually living through these experiences, 
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and by this method she expressed her feel- 
ings about them, positively and negatively. She 
was never able to approach her adoptive mother 
about them directly, but the mother watched her 
play, respected it for what it was, and let her 
work out her problems in her own way. 


Children in adoptive families often test 
their acceptability, particularly as symbolized 
by their names, with their parents. The accept- 
ance of his name may mean to a child the 
acceptance of himself. 


Larry’s family wanted to give him the name of 
his adoptive father, William, and decided that 
this sounded better before Lawrence than after. 
The new name, William Lawrence, was put on 
his baptismal certificate and displayed in his bed- 
room. Several days later, Larry asked his mother 
if he could be called William or Bill. She re- 
sponded that she thought Larry was a nice name, 
that she liked it, and thought he should keep it. 
He said nothing at the time, but later said he 
was glad he was still Larry, because he was “just 
Larry.” 


The Adoptive Parents 


So far we have been focusing on the child, 
on his feelings and his problems when going 
into an adoptive family at an older age. The 
other half of this picture is, of course, the 
adoptive couple. If they do not have the 
capacities to do the job with the child, the 
placement will fail no matter how healthy 
and well-prepared the child is when offered 
to them. The social worker and the child can 
go only so far in making the placement work; 
the rest is up to the adoptive couple and 
their sensitivity in accepting the child. 


Who, then, are these people whom we 
select for older adoptive children? Their age 
is a practical consideration. We would want 
parents who could reasonably have had the 
child born to them. Length of marriage is 
sometimes a factor, although we have placed 
a seven-year-old child with adoptive parents 
who have been married for only six years if 
it was felt the family was best suited to the 
needs of the particular child. 


More important than these practical con- 
siderations, however, is the couple’s healthy 
desire to have and take care of a child. Many 
couples come to the agency with a request for 
an infant or small child, but often through the 
study process it is determined by them and 
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by the worker that they could consider an 
older child. This is only the first step in 
approving a family for an older child, al- 
though flexibility in relation to age may be 
an indication of flexibility in other areas— 
and if it is, this may indeed be a good adop- 
tive couple. 


Another factor that is more indicative of 
a couple’s suitability is their recognition 
that the child placed with them will come not 
only with another heritage than they could 
have given him, but also with a very real 
set of experiences that they can never erase 
completely. They must have a basic feeling 
of security within themselves, and a feeling 
of adequacy in the performance of the roles 
they have played in their lives up to now. 
They must have such respect for people, even 
little people, that the child can come to them 
as he is, and be accepted with his strengths 
and weaknesses. They must also have warmth 
and the ability to give of themselves. Also 
important is tolerance, resiliency and the 
capacity to wait for rewards, characteristics 
that they will surely need in great measure. 


This is certainly a large order, and the 
study procedures that we use to evaluate pro- 
spective adoptive parents could not possibly 
enable us to know them well enough to be 
able to say even whether they had most of 
these qualifications. This is not to imply that 
applicants are not studied carefully, but 
people would have to be known intimately 
for several years to evaluate these capacities 
completely. Even then, who is to say what a 
person without experience will do in a given 
situation? One person will show more strength 
than had been expected, another will collapse. 
Adoption is a risk in terms of the evaluation 
of both the child and of the adopting par- 
ents. But we must have courage, and learn 
from our experience. 


We know from our study of one couple, 
for instance, that they learned to think in 
terms of a child four or five years old, and 
actively scoured their neighborhood to observe 
children of this age. When Jimmy was placed 
they were thus prepared. 


We learned from another couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Marks, that they just wanted a child, a 
child to be their own and to take care of. 
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This was a young couple, well within the 
average age range for an infant, but when 
Sue, the child mentioned above, was sug- 
gested to them, their only questions related 
to certain health factors in her background. 
This couple’s acceptance and sensitivity from 
the beginning of placement exemplify the 
qualifications we need in adoptive parents 
for older children. When Sue was presented 
to them she was a painfully shy, unattrac- 
tively dressed, waifish little girl. Even so, she 
was the child who was to be theirs. She was 
not yet their little girl, for this takes time 
for adoptive parents too, but they had no 
question but that they would take her home 
and try to make her a part of their family. 


Mrs. Marks’ respect for and analysis of 
Sue’s play as the placement progressed was 
a further indication of her sensitivity. In help- 
ing the child establish identity this mother 
has also excelled. She has made a scrapbook 
for Sue, including not only pictures and 
mementos from the child’s life with them, but 
also pictures gathered from the agency and 
former foster home that would give Sue some 
feeling of her life “before.” 


Linda’s adoptive mother also showed sensi- 
tivity in dealing with her child. It was not 
easy to hear the little girl she hoped to make 
her own say, “I am going to see my real 
mommie,” yet she was able to say this was 
all right, as long as the child came back for 
something as real and practical as a lunch, 
in a short length of time. The time itself is 
unimportant, and it was meaningless to the 
child. What was important was the mother’s 
saying to her child, “I know you had an- 
other mother and it is all right if you want 
to go see her, but come back to me because 
I am now your mother and I want to love 
you and take care of you.” 


Larry’s mother in her “Goodnight, I love 
you,” night after night, week after week, 
month after month, showed a great deal of 
tolerance, hope, and courage. Here again was 
a respect for the child, an unqualified giving 
for a long span of time with a hope, and per- 
haps an expectation, of a giving in return— 
but with this went an intuitiveness that en- 
abled her to wait until the giving was mean- 
ingful and real. 


These examples have been taken from the 
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period of supervision of the adoptive home 
after the child had been placed, but they give 
us valuable clues to the type of people we 
are looking for in adoptive couples. Our ex- 
periences in observing adoptive parents with 
their children, in listening to the words they 
use with them, in watching how they devise 
methods to help them feel a part of the family 
(bedtime rituals and scrapbooks, for in- 
stance) can make us more sensitive to the 
same intuitiveness and resourcefulness adop- 
tive applicants show in their day-to-day rela- 
tionship with people. We learn to use our own 
intuition and sensitivity, based on experience, 
in searching for these qualities, which can 
be valuable indicators even though they have 


not been formed in actual experience with a 
child. 


The examples that I have given have all 
been positive in showing the real effort of the 
child in integrating himself into his new 
family, and the real sensitivity of the parents 
in helping him with this struggle. I have 
selected these examples purposely, because 
I believe we can learn from them how the 
situation can be handled, and handled well. 
It is only fair to say that we have had our 
failures in which we have misevaluated the 
capacities of the child to take on adoption, 
or the capacities of the adoptive parents. We 
have learned from these experiences too, and 
through them have come to identify some of 
the characteristics in adoptive parents that 
do not enable them to take on an older child. 
From both the successes and failures we have 
found that, in the last analysis, we are look- 
ing for people with the usual capacity for 
good parenthood, maturity, security in setting 
limits, sense of humor, respect for other 
people, and resiliency. 


Even with this combination of qualities as 
an ideal—and we seldom find an “ideal” 
couple—adoption has its limits. An adopted 
child will undoubtedly grow up with the 
question, “Why me?” He will, to some extent, 
carry with him always the fear and insecurity 
once so much a part of him. Adoptive parents 
will make mistakes because they are human 
and will not always understand. Thus adop- 
tion is not a panacea. It will not always pro- 
duce well-adjusted adults. But it does seem 


to be the best plan we have to offer the child. 


denied his own parents. 
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FOUND: A HOME FOR SUZIE 


Oscar D. Weiner 


Executive Director 
Children’s Center 
Hamden, Connecticut 


Suze is one of the growing legion of children 
known to all child care agencies as “hard to 
place.” The happy realization that agencies 
have progressed in recent years to believing 
that these children are indeed placeable is 
tempered by the anxiety and frustration that 
agencies anticipate in the process of place- 
ment. 


We at the Children’s Center found a good 
home for Suzie—but only because the pub- 
lisher of a local newspaper was as convinced 
as we were that an all-out publicity effort was 
the best way to tell her story to a special 
public. 


We have learned a simple truth from Suzie. 
The “hard-to-place” child is hard to place 
only to the extent that appropriate boarding 
and adoptive homes are hard to find. This 
truth, when it is completely accepted, can help 
the agency focus its efforts on the rewarding 
challenge of finding homes, rather than be- 
moaning the complex of physical and psycho- 
logical problems which these children repre- 
sent. 


Suzie was afflicted with a hereditary skin dis- 
order, epidermolysis bullosa, and could not be 
cared for by her limited and handicapped parents, 
who were overwhelmed by the problem. She lived 
in hospitals and a nursery until she was four 
years old. She could take a few steps with en- 
couragement, and say a few words. Later on, dur- 
ing a hospital stay, she became less withdrawn, 
began to communicate better, and showed some 
affection to those around her. She indicated po- 
tential, both clinically and behaviorally, for more 
normal emotional and intellectual growth. Psycho- 
logical examination showed a wide range in per- 
formance. Moreover, medical opinion held out the 
possibility of Suzie’s “outgrowing” the disease if 
she could survive through adolescence. 


Suzie was placed in a foster home of the 
Children’s Center, with a young and eager couple 
who gave her some intimate and valuable emo- 
tional security. After almost two years, she was 
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How an agency, through carefully planned 
newspaper publicity, found a foster home 
for a hard to place girl. 


brought to our infirmary because the foster par- 
ents could handle the strain no longer. Her skin 
condition, which had seemed to stabilize during 
placement at the foster home, became subject to 
frequent infections in the infirmary, despite loving 
and dedicated nursing and medical care. Where 
she had been able to take a few steps previously 
and had even begun to attend a nursery school 
for short periods, Suzie now became increasingly 
depressed and refused to stand. 


During her four months in the infirmary, the 
staff at the Children’s Center, together with the 
staff of the governmental agency holding custody 
of the child, had combined forces to try to find 
the kind of foster home she needed so desperately. 
These combined efforts brought no hope. All dis- 
tricts of the statewide public agency were alerted 
to Suzie’s need for a special foster home. 


“A home for Suzie” became a kind of battle- 
cry at our agency. Her caseworker and super- 
visor involved the director in their efforts, 
their frustration, their guilt. An all-out agency 
effort must be shared with all professional 
staff who have the capacity to help, and must 
wring from colleagues every idea they have. 


We held the steadfast belief that the “right” 
home existed—all we had to do was find it. 
Somewhere in our town, we were sure, was 
a family who could give Suzie affection, nurs- 
ing care, and opportunities to develop as well 
as her mind and body would permit. 


We considered the usual kind of appeal 
through the newspaper and radio stations. A 
recent appeal for foster homes had grossed 
350 responses and netted twelve homes, mostly 
for infants, with twenty additional potential 
homes in study. We decided that Suzie’s best 
chance lay in our afternoon newspaper, if the 
story got special handling and emphasis. 


The Publicity Plan 


The New Haven Register maintains a strong 
attitude toward the work of social agencies. 
It expects efficiency and economy in agency 
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operations, and in a sense combines a commu- 
nity’s conscience with an accountant’s audit 
in an effort to see that voluntary and tax 
funds are wisely spent by welfare organiza- 
tions. The Register had always been co-oper- 
ative with our agency, usually responding to 
our requests. We decided that we wanted our 
appeal to the public carried by this news- 
paper because it had the most complete cover- 
age in our community. 


Now that we knew the medium we wanted, 
the next step was to decide on the format. 
The story would probably make an impres- 
sion on many, a deeper impact on relatively 
few. It would have to be a simply told story, 
accompanied by a picture of the girl. The 
copy would need to be free of technical lan- 
guage, except to describe the medical problem, 
which would in itself dissuade some well-mean- 
ing but inappropriate applicants. We would 
want people to write rather than telephone 
their interest in order to avoid a switchboard 
tie-up, and especially to build in an investment 
of more time and thought before they re- 
sponded to the appeal. In order to sharpen 
the focus on Suzie, we would refer to our 
agency as little as possible. For example, we 
did not identify ourselves as a member of the 
local United Fund or of the Child Welfare 
League of America, believing that even this 
description of the agency might move the 
reader’s interest away from Suzie. 


Exploratory discussions were held with the 
custody-holding agency and with Suzie’s natu- 
ral mother. Neither prohibited our proposed 
publicity plan. They gave us the feeling that, 
if we had conviction that this kind of pub- 
licity offered the best chance for the child, 
we could go ahead. 


The plan was presented to the co-publisher 
and general manager of the Register, by the 
agency’s director, as a very special kind of 
situation requiring special handling. It be- 
came a comfortable assignment to ask for this 
in behalf of a six-year-old girl who could not 
ask for herself. We specifically asked for a 
large photograph of Suzie’s face, and that an 
open letter written by the director appear 
underneath the picture. We asked that this 
appear on the top of the front page. 


Then we added quickly that if this wasn’t 
possible, we would settle for something less. 
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We didn’t get everything we asked for. The 
open letter was printed as written, the large 
picture appeared alongside of it, and it was 
placed on the bottom of the page. But it was 
carried on the front page! 


A reporter wanted more background mate- 
rial about the child. Suzie’s caseworker gave 
him information pertinent to the publicity 
effort. A photographer took several pictures 
until he felt he had the right one. 


Twenty-six families responded, almost all 
of them indicating that they realized the spe- 
cial nature of the need. Their letters showed 
thoughtful, deliberate family discussion. 


Following the first publicity came three 
more stories, each one following naturally 
upon the heels of the one preceding. The Reg- 
ister, having received many inquiries about 
Suzie, wanted to publish what progress we 
were making and did—again on their front 
page one week after the appeal had been 
issued. Two days after the follow-up, a thank- 
you letter from the director to the newspaper 
and to all those who had responded to Suzie 
was printed in the “Letters to the Editor” 
column. Nine days later came the last story 
on the front page telling about Suzie leaving 
the Children’s Center for her new foster home. 


When the person who prepares the publicity 
has an intimate appreciation of the homefind- 
ing effort, and when an agency has conviction 
and knows what it wants and needs, there is 
a chance that it can get what it asks for. Mak- 
ing such a specific request for prime space of 
a publisher might seem daring. But it is es- 
sential to ask for the plan you believe in—and 
then adapt to the ability of the newspaper to 
come as close to it as possible. We suspect 
that many agency-hatched plans for newspa- 
per publicity die a-borning because agencies 
cannot quite believe that a publisher or editor 
could feel as social workers do about the needs 
of a particular child. This is to underestimate 
the ability of newspaper personnel to grasp 
and promote such publicity efforts. Though it 
is not always possible to achieve the kind of 
success we had, it is still essential, we think, 
to ask for as much as you dare hope for. 


Translating a publicity idea into reality, 
then, is based upon: 


(continued on p. 23) 
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MORE, NOT LESS, EMPHASIS ON PARENTS’ RIGHTS 


Alan Keith-Lucas 


Professor 

The School of Social Work 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Ls a recent article in CHILD WELFARE, it was 
stated that specialists in the child welfare 
field “express the belief that parental rights 
have been overstressed in too many cases,” 
and that the field should “review the concept 
of parental rights with greater attention to 
the rights of the child.” + Similar statements 
have been made elsewhere. 


It would be tragic indeed if such state- 
ments, which are meant to help correct a 
very real abuse, were understood by anyone 
to mean that agencies should be relieved of 
responsibility to work strenuously with par- 
ents—or that they should be given license 
to try to break parental ties before every- 
thing possible has been done to test out, 
through active casework with the family, 
whether the parents can be helped to carry 
their responsibilities. For in a very real sense, 
the situation in which we find ourselves, with 
many tenuous and unsatisfying relationships 
between children in foster care and their own 
parents, has been the result not of overem- 
phasizing parental rights, but of not taking 
them seriously enough. 


These parents who maintain only tenuous 
ties with their children are too often the ones 
who have not really been worked with about 
their parental rights, and have been per- 
mitted to exercise “rights” in a casual way, 
without recognition that no real right can 
exist without its attendant responsibility. 
These are the ambivalent, easily discouraged 
parents—some of them overwhelmed by the 
apparent totality of family breakdown—who 
for reasons of agency overload, lack of help- 
ful structure or skill, or indifference have 
been left to rehabilitate themselves, in what 
one of the authors of Children in Need of 


1 Robert H. MacRae, “Jane Addams and Our Unfinished 
Business,”? Cuitp WELFARE, October 1960, p. 5. 
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We must cease to treat a parent’s rights as 
something which an agency indulgently 
“allows.” 


Parents reports is only too often expected 
to be a “self-healing process.” * 


Placement As a New Start 
for the Family 


In this context, it is worthwhile recording 
both the efforts and the thinking of a group 
of agencies which have been doing some- 
thing quite different. These agencies, mostly 
denominational, and mostly offering group 
care as their primary or only service, are as- 
sociated with the Chapel Hill Workshops or 
the Group Child Care Project of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. A number of con- 
cepts have been developed and are being 
put into practice by some members of these 
groups. (Not all members of either group are 
included in these efforts, since these are serv- 
ice rather than standard-setting organiza- 
tions, and members hold a variety of views.) 


These agencies recognize, from experience, 
that although a parent may be wholly un- 
able to care for his child at the time, and may 
even have neglected him seriously, he is not 
necessarily unable to relearn his parental role 
once the pressure of day-to-day clash or con- 
fusion is relieved. They therefore look on 
each placement as potentially a “new start” 
for parent-child relationships.® 


They also work within a framework which 
owes something to the structure suggested in 
the Children’s Bureau’s Standards for Spe- 
cialized Courts Dealing with Children.* They 
see parental powers as divisible, and consider 


2Henry S. Maas, “Highlights of the Foster Care Project: 
Introduction,” CHitp WELFARE, July 1959, p. 5. For the 
complete study, see Children in Need of Parents, by Dr. Maas 
and Richard E. Engler, Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1959. 

3 “Helping Parents Become More Responsible,’ Chapel 
Hill Workshops, 1959, Part II, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, 1959, pp. 20-21. 

“Prepared by the Children’s Bureau in cooperation with 
the National Probation and Parole Association and the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1954. 
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that, whether the placement is voluntary or 
court enforced, the parent retains during 
placement a more or less clearly defined set 
of rights and responsibilities, principally in 
the areas of visitation, support, and consul- 
tation about the child’s welfare. These rights 
and these responsibilities are what parents 
and agency work on together. The agency 
holds the parent to them ® as long as he is 
making an effort to be a constructive partial 
parent to his child, or the agency believes 
it can help him make such an effort. But the 
focus of work with the parent remains always 
on his decision as to how much of a parent 
he wants to be, or is able to be. He may use 
this period of partial parenthood to work 
towards taking his child back, or towards 
becoming the sort of parent who can give 
the support and interest which alone can 
make group care fruitful over a long period 
of time—or he may find that even this par- 
tial parenthood is too much for him, and that 
he wishes to relinquish it altogether. 


Testing Out Parenthood 


In this decision he is helped by knowing 
what is demanded of him, and by the agency’s 
real concern for him and his right to decide 
either way, providing that he backs decision 
with action. The structure of the agency’s 
policies may help him here. Some of these 
agencies have developed and made good use 
of family conferences at which parent, child, 
caseworker and executive review their agree- 
ment at the beginning of placement and at 
regular times thereafter. Others have made 
it clear to parents who really do not want 
their children, but cannot bring themselves 
to surrender them, that unless the parent can 
eventually arrive at and implement a decision, 
placement will not be of benefit to the child 
and therefore cannot be continued. But even 
if this decision is one that the parent cannot 
make or express, and there is recourse to the 
courts, this action comes at the end of a 
process in which the parent has been given 
every chance and every bit of help to be as 
responsible as he can, or wants to be; in 


5See Jackson Hoyle, “We Expect Something of Parents,” 
Chapel Hill Workshops, 1960, Part II, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1960, pp. 25-31. 

®See Sam M. Smith, “The Family Conference,” Chapel 
Hill Workshops, 1960, Part II, pp. 44-48; and “Helping 
Parents and Children through Good Procedure at Intake, 
During Care and at Discharge,” ibid, pp. 7-13. 
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which his status as a parent has been re- 
spected; and in which the rights that he is 
now losing are ones that he knew he had, 
and that have clearly been at stake from the 
beginning of placement. 


Results in Practice 


It would be unrealistic to suggest that these 
agencies are universally successful. Many 
things stand in the way of success—high case 
loads and lack of skill (for the framework 
described here is only a framework, and must 
be filled with understanding and relation- 
ship); past mistakes and some present ones; 
lack of an adequate legal framework that will 
ensure court backing both of the parent’s 
rights and his responsibilities during place- 
ment, and of the reality of their actually be- 
ing at stake should he fail to exercise them. 


It is my impression that the greatest gains 
have been made in helping parents to give 
strong support to children in group care, 
even though they will never again make a 
home for the child. In such cases, group care 
takes on the overtones of a boarding school 
placement, with parents providing vacations 
and a sense of belonging. The fewest gains 
as yet are in the decision to surrender, partly 
because of the lack of a legal framework. But 
in the most positive of the three possible out- 
comes—the child’s return to his family—en- 
couraging things are happening. One agency, 
although it accepts a cross-section of children 
from apparently long-term neglect situations, 
is returning one-third of its children to their 
own or relatives’ homes every year, the great 
majority of them to genuinely rehabilitated 
families. The Group Child Care Project has 
recently asked for research funds to study 
the extent of this and other agencies’ success, 
and the factors in agency policy, skill and 
structure that have made for family rehabili- 
tation. 


What distinguishes these agencies is their 
concern for parenthood and for the parent 
who finds it difficult—concern that enables 
them really to hold the parent to something 
which they want him to achieve if he can, 
and yet to be realistic with him if he fails 
to visit or is not available when he is needed. 
With this goes a faith in the possibility of 
change. These are agencies which have built 
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real helpfulness on their religious sponsor- 
ship—that very sponsorship which has in 
some others led to moralism and the rejection 
of parents. 


Significantly, this concern and this faith 
are not limited to the caseworker. They per- 
vade both administration and child care staff. 
One agency converted its campus from one- 
age, one-sex units to family units, primarily 
because it found that children returned home 
often had a double adjustment to make if 
they had lived apart during placement.’ And 
to take a single example of the helpfulness of 
child care staff, one of the parents whose 
progress towards responsible parenthood has 
been very real found the first beginning of 
strength in the opportunity afforded him, by 
a housemother, to use his one undoubted 
skill—that of preparing Italian spaghetti— 
to contribute for the first time to his daugh- 
ter’s well-being by cooking a dinner for her 
friends. It was a small beginning, but a neces- 
sary one, for a man who up to that time had 
had little part to play in his child’s life. 


Concern for the Child 


But because these agencies are concerned 
about parents, it should not be thought for 
a moment that they are any the less con- 
cerned about children. Quite the reverse is 
true—their concern is that the child have the 
best kind of parenting that is available to 
him, just as he should have the best possible 
shelter, care and education. Indeed, from 
my observation, those agencies which care 
most about the parent also care most about 
the child, and are the most patient and flexi- 
ble in trying to meet his need. They are the 
ones who have tackled, for instance, problems 
of sexual growth more wisely, and are more 
concerned about the child’s community con- 
tacts. 


Indeed, the choice suggested by the quo- 
tation at the head of this paper—more em- 
phasis on children’s rights or more on parents’ 
—is most misleading, if not unfair. The two 
things are not comparable nor are they al- 
ternatives, except in the final and rather rare 
case of adjudication involving the needs of 


7 See Susie M. Johns, “We Are Using Family Unit Groups,” 
Chapel Hill Workshops, 1959, Part II, p. 40. 
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a child on the one hand, and the nominal legal 
rights of a parent on the other. In the whole 
on-going area of casework, which is surely 
primarily a helping process and not an ad- 
judicatory one, the effort must be to ensure 
for the child a kind of parenting that is solid 
and responsible, and that gives to the child 
a sense of belonging. And this, I suggest, 
we will most likely find if we work first with 
his real parents, if we learn to involve them 
more meaningfully, if we recognize that any 
right worth having involves responsibility, 
and if we cease to treat a parent’s rights as 
something which an agency indulgently “al- 
lows” to someone whom it only half believes 
in. The next step in child welfare is not to 
de-emphasize parents’ rights, but rather to 
take them more seriously. 


Weiner 
(continued from p. 20) 


1. Total staff identification with the problem, 
and total staff solicitation for ideas to solve 
the problem. 

2. Personal involvement of the staff person who 
is to prepare the story. 

3. Clearing confidentiality aspects with parents 
and/or agencies responsible for the child 
affected. 

4. Being specific, simple and graphic in your 
presentation. 

5. Being bold enough to ask for what you 
would like and to go to the head person at 
the newspaper for the “special” publicity, 
and being practical enough to settle for 
something less than you ask for. 

6. Remaining in close contact with reporter and 
photographer throughout the publicity pe- 
riod, and thanking the newspaper and re- 
spondents for their co-operation. 


The Children’s Center, through Suzie’s case- 
worker, gave top priority to the applicants. 
Wonderful publicity can lead to poor public 
relations if an agency fails to prepare itself 
to meet the response to the publicity. 


The results of this publicity were that Suzie 
got a good home from these applicants and 
that a good home will soon be available for 
another child. Also, the community has been 
presented with a concrete example of what is 
involved in homefinding, and now has a bet- 
ter understanding of our foster home service 
and our agency. 
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BOARD MEMBER PAGE 


Volunteers Can Be Used 
in Social Agencies 


From all sides we hear of the shortage of 
students enrolling in the schools of social 
work, and the shortage of trained social 
workers available for agencies. How can we 
fill this gap? Efforts are being made to stimu- 
late greater interest in the field of social 
work, but is there an additional answer? 


Hospitals, faced with a shortage of nurses 
and other trained personnel, have very suc- 
cessfully used volunteers on many different 
levels. They had been accepted as library 
cart attendants, toy ladies and receptionists 
for years, but as hospital staffs became more 
aware of the value and the contribution of 
volunteers they began to be used to a much 
greater extent. Volunteers have now become 
a part of the team, with doctors, nurses and 
medical social workers, and thirty-seven hos- 
pitals in our area, both public and private, 
employ a paid director of volunteers. Of par- 
ticular interest is the use of volunteers in men- 
tal hospitals in Los Angeles, where they work 
closely with the mentally ill. They are able 
to give a quality of concern and loving care 
that the professional often does not have the 
time to give. They prove to the patient that 
someone on the “outside” cares about him. 


Why is this not possible in a social agency? 
The answer often given is that volunteers can- 
not be useful in this setting because of the 
need for confidentiality, the seriously dis- 
turbed nature of the client, and the agency’s 
inability to allot staff time for training and 
supervising the volunteer. Consequently, if 
volunteers ave used in social agencies, they 
are given only routine and often very boring 
jobs. However, some child welfare agencies 
in our area are finding that volunteers can be 
used successfully on jobs that are gratifying 
to them. 


Some Volunteer Programs 


At Vista Del Mar Child-Care Service, Karl 
Glou, assistant director of the foster home 
and adoption department, reports that they 
have been using volunteers in the adoption 
department. These volunteers are screened 
first through a preliminary interview to 
determine the nature of their interest and 
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the strength of their commitment to post- 
training service to the agency. An eight- 
week training course is then given, empha- 
sizing the place of the volunteers; the place 
of the agency within the total framework 
of the community; the place of the adoption 
department in the agency; the philosophy, 
purpose and goals of adoption; the necessary 
technical knowledge on problems of adoption; 
and a specific spelling out of the “why” be- 
hind each operation. 


Volunteers have several responsibilities in 
the adoption department. They are responsi- 
ble for staffing the adoption application desk, 
which includes, in addition to accepting ap- 
plications, acting as interpreter of the agency 
program. The volunteer secures any infor- 
mation she does not have from professional 
staff members. Since the volunteers have been 
trained in interviewing techniques, with the 
philosophy that they are part of the casework 
process which is intended to be helpful to 
others, the staff finds that they represent the 
agency well in presenting themselves as warm, 
accepting individuals working within the 
policies of the agency. Volunteers also have 
responsibility at the group meetings of adop- 
tive applicants which are held approximately 
every two months. They act as hostesses, 
greeting the applicants as they enter the 
meeting rooms and preparing refreshments. 
and they are frequently helpful in raising 
points for discussion which had not been 
touched upon by the staff. Another function 
is that of public relations, community in- 
terpretation and information. They arrange 
discussion groups in the community, which 
are led by staff members. 

Another agency, the Children’s Bureau of 
Los Angeles (a private child welfare agency), 
does not have such an extensive volunteer 
program, but has successfully used volun- 
teers to sort out case record material. This 
has been a valuable contribution in a small 
agency which has limited filing space, but 
needs certain closed records for the agency 
program. The work is being done by compe- 
tent, intelligent volunteers who understand 
the necessity of keeping all information con- 
fidential. 

Another example of a different type is Dr. 
Charlotte Elmott’s program in the schools 
of Santa Barbara. Dr. Elmott is director of a 
special guidance project making a follow-up 
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study of children with problems whose fami- 
lies are on relief. The project is successfully 
using volunteers to tabulate, type and record 
confidential material. Dr. Elmott feels that 
the volunteers have been essential to this 
program. They were brought in on training 
sessions with the psychiatrist, psychologist 
and social worker, in which the role of each 
team member in studying children with prob- 
lems was defined. These sessions brought the 
work to life for the volunteers. Dr. Elmott 
emphasized that volunteers need two things 
—a careful job analysis, so that they will 
know what they are being asked to do before 
they come on the job; and work standards, so 
that they will know what is expected in re- 
lation to working hours, responsibility on the 
job, etc. Along with this should go a train- 
ing program. 


It is important to emphasize that in all these 
examples the volunteers are screened, trained 
and supervised. Obviously this takes profes- 
sional staff time, but these agencies are sure 
that it pays off in the long run. Also, it is 
important to emphasize again that these vol- 
unteers are not replacing the professionals, 
but are relieving them of certain duties so 
that they are free to do the jobs they have 
been trained to do. 


One of the most important contributions 
that a volunteer can make is interpretation 
of the agency program to the community. 
In these days when all agencies are suffering 
from money problems, it is essential that the 
people who pay the bill know what they are 
buying, and that they hear from citizens 
with firsthand knowledge about the needs 
that are not being met. Social agencies and 
programs still need a tremendous amount of 
interpretation. Professor John Milner, of the 
School of Social Work of the University of 
Southern California, has said: 


“The public is not always sympathetic with 
social work philosophies and practices. In some 
ways they are quite revolutionary and they need 
the support of volunteers who are helped to 
understand them and interpret them to others. 
Not all the public is sympathetic with giving 
understanding care to the unmarried mothers 
and our protecting their rights to keep their child. 
There is a strong community objection to social 
agency adoption services. There is community 
feeling when neglected children are not removed 
from their parents and the social worker takes 
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time to try to help the parents of such children 
make a positive change. The public has never yet 
completely understood or accepted the social 
worker’s objection to the institutionalization of 
young children and the development of foster 
care. At the same time professional social workers 
find it equally difficult to understand and accept 
the community’s questioning and objecting to 
such practices. Volunteers can become their 
source for gaining this needed understanding.” } 


What better way is there to provide this nec- 
essary interpretation than by close involvement 
of volunteers within the program of social 
agencies? 


For a truly effective volunteer program, it 
is essential that the professional appreciate 
the value of the volunteer’s contribution. This 
philosophy must begin in the schools of social 
work. A recent report of an institute spon- 
sored by the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, entitled Strengthening Public Wel- 
fare Services through the Use of Volunteers, 
contends that many trained professidnals de- 
velop attitudes toward volunteers that run 
counter to the casework principles they prac- 
tice ‘with their clients. Somehow the security 
which should grow with training and experi- 
ence seems to dwindle when they are con- 
fronted with partnership with citizens. The 
beginning student, this report suggests, is 
relatively free of negative attitudes toward 
the layman. At what point in becoming an 
“expert” are they acquired? 


The APWA report suggests that discussion 
of the place of the citizen in social welfare and 
the methods of implementing effective citi- 
zen service should be woven into the fabric 
of practically every social work course, and 
should receive special priority in courses deal- 
ing with administration. Work with boards, 
committees and service volunteers should be 
recognized as an integral part of the adminis- 
trative job. 


The volunteer of today is a trained, disci- 
plined person who can make a constructive 
contribution to the whole field of social wel- 
fare. Volunteer time is not cheap labor, but 
a priceless commodity. Let us use it as such. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER B. RIPLEY 


Board Member, CWLA 
Regional Representative, 
The National Association of Volunteers 


1From a paper given at a CWLA meeting at the 1955 
National Conference of Social Work, in San Francisco, Calif. 
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New Board Members 


The League takes great pleasure in intro- 
ducing our new board members.* 


Francis T. Carmody (elected for a second 
term), attorney with the firm of Whitman, 
Ransom & Coulson. He is a board member of 
the Family Service Association of Nassau 
County, Inc.; and a trustee of the Canterbury 
School, New Milford, Connecticut. 


Myron R. Chevlin, executive director of the 
Family and Children’s Agency of Louisville. 
He is vice-chairman of the Committee of 
Lawyers, Social Workers and Judges in Louis- 
ville; and was formerly executive director of 
the Child and Family Services of Honolulu. 


Reverend Rollin J. Fairbanks, D.D., presi- 
dent of the Church Home Society of Boston. 
He is Professor of Pastoral Theology at the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge; 
and associate editor of the Journal of Pastoral 
Care. 


Mrs. Albert Goodhue, president of the North 
Shore Children’s Friend Society of Salem, 
Massachusetts. 


Robert E. Lewis, architect with the firm of 
Wrenn, Lewis & Jencks. He is president of the 
Family and Children’s Society of Baltimore; 
and is a board member of the Florence Crit- 
tenton Home of Baltimore. 


Norman Lourie, Deputy Secretary, Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Public Welfare. 


Mrs. Julius Rosenwald II, vice-president of 
the board of the Child Study Center of Phila- 
delphia. She is a board member of the 
Women’s Council of the Federation of Jewish 
Agencies of Greater Philadelphia; and a board 
member of the Downtown Children’s Center of 
Philadelphia. 


Eleanor P. Sheldon, director of Family and 
Children’s Services of Stamford. She is a mem- 
ber-at-large of the Conference on Individual- 
ized Services of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly; and was chairman of the 1957 
CWLA New England Regional Conference. 


Mrs. Robert S. Strauss, officer of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of Dallas. 


Mrs. Juan T. Trippe, board member of the 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies. 


* We have not included all of the affiliations of our new 
board members. We have selected only those which we think 
will be of most interest to CH1LD WELFARE readers. 
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She is a member of the Homemaker Service of 
the Children’s Aid Society of New York City; 
chairman of the Association for Homemaker 
Service of New York City; and a member of 
the Child Care Section of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Children of New York. 


Victor Weingarten, public relations consult- 
ant. He is a board member of the Jewish Child 
Care Association of New York; and treasurer 
of the U.S. Committee of the International 
Union for Child Welfare. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Group Meetings for Adoptive Parents 
Between Placement and Legal Adoption 


For the past two years the United Family 
and Children’s Society of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, has been experimenting with the use 
of group meetings for adoptive parents while 
the child remains under the custody and super- 
vision of the agency. In addition to home 
visits during the supervisory period prior to 
legal adoption, the caseworker schedules group 
meetings in the office, where three or four sets 
of adoptive parents come together to discuss 
their mutual experiences and concerns. 


The agency is finding that couples regard 
the group meetings as filling a special need. 
Adoptive parents receive emotional support 
through identification with each other and 
through the sharing of similar feelings and 
experiences. They are provided, under the 
leadership of the caseworker, with an edu- 
cational and supportive atmosphere which 
enables them to function better as parents. 
They learn that they are not unique and that 
their anxieties are not uncommon. Casework- 
ers, too, are learning to know their couples 
better psychologically as a result of the group 
interaction and therefore can give more mean- 
ingful service in individual interviews. Topics 
which have been discussed by groups have in- 
cluded normal problems of child development 
and behavior and, invariably, the method of 
telling the child about adoption. In addition 
to the enhancement of professional service 
offered to adoptive couples, the agency realizes 
a considerable saving of time by being able to 
see several couples during the same period 
previously required to see one couple. 
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The group meetings are regarded as a com- 
plimentary form of service to provide edu- 
cation and support on matters of family life, 
and are not meant either to supplant individual 
supervision or to provide psychotherapy. 


Louis JACOBUCCI 


Formerly Casework Supervisor 
United Family and Children’s Society 
Plainfield, N. J. 


The Group Approach in a 
Maternity Home Setting * 


Maternity homes for unmarried mothers 
under the auspices of The Salvation Army, 
long concerned with the values and problems 
of group living, are giving increasing attention 
to the meaning of the group experience, the 
group approach, and group methods in help- 
ing to meet the needs of those who use the 
service. We in the Eastern Region are using 
a variety of methods and leadership, as fol- 
lows: (1) group discussions with a psychia- 
trist as leader and a caseworker present and 
participating; (2) selected groups with a case- 
worker as leader and psychiatric consultation 
available; and (3) voluntary groups with a 
caseworker as leader. In one maternity home, 
the caseworker does not carry any individual 
cases but works with three separate groups. 
In the other settings, the caseworker also 
carries individual cases. In all settings, how- 
ever, the group approach is part of the total 
treatment plan. 


Groups meet once a week for an hour to 
an hour and a half. The size of the group 
varies, although a group of eight or ten is 
considered best. Group discussion is an effec- 
tive “tool” in treatment—a method of offer- 
ing help to individuals; a way of getting to 
know a girl better; and a means of helping 
her to grow according to her capacity, to 
adjust to others in the group, and to function 
more adequately both in the maternity home 
and on her return to the community. 


In the sessions with a psychiatrist as leader, 
the discussions include such areas as anxieties, 
tensions, and fears which the residents may 
have about their present situation or about 


* Based on a report given at the CWLA Eastern Regional 
Conference, New York City, April 20, 1961. 
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dealing with the stresses they have faced or 
may have to face in their everyday living. 
Discussion is lively, with considerable give 
and take among the girls themselves, as well 
as between the girls and the psychiatrist 
and/or the social worker. Both the psychiatrist 
and the social worker use these discussions to 
observe reactions and to evaluate clients need- 
ing individual consultation with them. 


In the maternity home, group discussion 
supplements and complements the individual 
casework interview in providing for an inter- 
change of information as well as a clarification 
of feelings and ideas about decisions which 
have to be made. The group is supportive in 
helping to decrease a girl’s feelings of alone- 
ness, particularly when the person discovers 
that ‘‘we’re in the same boat.” In the beginning 
the girls discuss house rules, why certain in- 
formation is needed, what goes on in group 
living, and cliques among the girls. Then they 
move on to talk about their feelings about 
pregnancy, care of the baby, decision regard- 
ing the baby, fears and guilt about becoming 
pregnant, the alleged father, home situations, 
interpersonal relationships, relationships within 
the family, and ability to adjust when they 
return to the community. Sometimes they 
consider why they became pregnant and dis- 
cover that it was not merely an “accident.” 


Often the question that one girl raises is of 
value to another girl who may not think of 
asking it—or to one who is hesitant or does 
not know how to express herself. Most of 
the girls, who in the beginning feel they have 
no problems, gain some degree of recognition 
of their difficulty and a realization that they 
need further help. Some of the residents who 
are unable to use the close contact of indi- 
vidual casework benefit greatly through the 
group. The person sees her problem more 
clearly, and readiness for more intensive help 
is increased. With the support of the group, 
the individual is better able to express herself 
and ask questions. 


While we must keep in mind that different 
individuals will attain different depths of 
awareness while in the same group, the case- 
workers feel that attempting to control the 
group so that all members will proceed at the 
same pace inhibits progress. As a general rule, 
the less structure, the richer the experience 


has been. 
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Our objective in all groups is to help the 
person to grow according to her capacity, to 
adjust to others in the group, and to recognize 
her rights and responsibilities, as well as the 
rights and responsibilities of others. The group 
method is part of the total treatment process, 
and the treatment goals are the same as those 
in individual casework, with emphasis on the 
healthy aspects of the personality and on im- 
proving the capacity of the individual to func- 
tion more adequately. Through the group there 
is a source of ego strengthening, testing, and 
readjustment of adaptive patterns of behavior. 


Major Mary E. VERNER 


Women’s Social Service Department 
Eastern Territorial Headquarters 
The Salvation Army 

New York, N.Y. 


READERS’ FORUM 


A Tribute to Mrs. Henrietta L. Gordon 


This letter was received on the anniversary of 
Mrs. Gordon’s death.—Ed. 


To the Editor: 


I am reminded of a promise I made a year 
ago to Henrietta L. Gordon, that I would send 
her a report of the use we made of the one-day 
workshop she conducted in Billings, Montana, 
on her way to attend the conference of the 
Child Welfare League of America in Portland, 
Oregon, I feel duty-bound to give this short 
report, though long belated, to the agency Mrs. 
Gordon represented. 


Attending our meeting were caseworkers, 
child welfare workers, county supervisors, state 
field staff from both the Miles City and 
Billings districts (twenty-two of Montana’s 
fifty-six counties). Also attending were social 
workers from the Indian Service, the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, the Billings schools, Billings 
Family Welfare (a private agency) and three 
county commissioners (the Public Welfare 
Board from Musselshell County). Approxi- 
mately fifty comprised the workshop. With 
very definite convictions and a resourcefulness 
in explaining those convictions, Mrs. Gordon 
motivated the group to question and to learn 
—the professional worker, the inexperienced 
caseworker, the lay rancher of many sections 
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of land, the mine foreman, the small farm 
operator. No question was too simple to an- 
swer; no person was too insignificant to be 
recognized. Mrs. Gordon’s explanations to our 
County Board members demonstrated clearly 
how basic principles of casework can be ex- 
plained to non-professionals and to laymen. 


I doubt that a week has passed during the 
year that some one has not quoted from 
Henrietta Gordon. Only last month when I 
met with the Musselshell County Board, one 
of the members who attended the workshop 
was explaining to a new board member how 
we help children and families. He quoted from 
Mrs. Gordon’s remarks at the workshop. The 
teaching Henrietta Gordon did that day was 
most far-reaching, and it satisfied so ade- 
quately and completely our desire for help in 
a better understanding and implementation 
of the principles of sound casework. Workers 
many times have expressed their appreciation 
of her services. This I pass on to you with 
my own personal thanks to the Child Welfare 
League of America for making it possible for 
us to reap from Mrs. Gordon’s vast knowledge, 
experience and glowing personality. 


Mrs. EvELYN HERBERT 


Field Supervisor, Public Assistance 
Montana State Department of Public Welfare 
Billings, Montana 


Further Comments on “An American 
Social Worker in Italy’ 


To the Editor: 


Like myself, you have already received from 
social workers in Europe their varying expres- 
sions of shock, resentment or outrage resulting 
from reading Jean Charnley’s excerpt from 
An American Social Worker in Italy which ap- 
peared in your January issue. My exposure to 
the practice of social work in Italy is limited— 
even more so than that of Mrs. Charnley. And 
yet I am able to appreciate why this excerpt 
from her book, which has just been published 
by the University of Minnesota Press, caused 
such distress on the part of European social 
workers, who feel that the writer has indulged 
a faintly libelous interpretation of the Italian 
welfare scene in general and of institutional 
care for children in particular. 
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In my own responsibilities with the National 
Urban League, I have been made aware of 
the potent and dangerous power of the stereo- 
type. Stereotyped ideas held by one group re- 
garding the capacities and conventions of 
another group can create a well-nigh insur- 
mountable barrier to intergroup communica- 
tion. It would be calamitous so far as the 
purposes of the Fulbright fellowships are con- 
cerned if the reaction to Mrs. Charnley’s arti- 
cle, experienced by those social workers who 
have expressed their feelings, should become 
characteristic of Italian welfare leaders in 
general. 


I have not had an opportunity to see the 
book itself, and perhaps when the excerpt is 
placed within the whole framework of the 
author’s treatment of her subject the cause of 
concern to her correspondents will recede in 
importance. Until I have that opportunity, 
however, this expression of my personal reac- 
tion may have pertinency. 


It is always dangerous for an outsider to 
criticize—even by inference—the insider on a 
subject of deep importance to the insider and 
his community. Yet, this difficult task can be 
accomplished if it is performed with humor 
combined with humility. If, for instance, Mrs. 
Charnley had emphasized her lack of knowl- 
edge of Italian customs and had thereby al- 
lowed herself a safe margin for judgmental 
errors—if, while describing her befuddlement, 
she had included admission of the fact that the 
American practitioner’s viewpoint is not neces- 
sarily adapted to an Italian social scene in 
which family customs and outlooks are radi- 
cally different at many points from those in 
our country—and if this had been done while 
applying the light touch, some of her criticisms 
would possibly have been accepted in good 
spirit by Italian readers and the very real 
bitterness that has been expressed in commu- 
nications shared with me would have been 
avoided. 


I wonder if CH1tp WELFARE would not per- 
form a service not merely to relationships 
between social practitioners of Italy and those 
of this country, but also to the American wel- 
fare field in its clearer understanding of social 
customs and problems of Italy by soliciting 
from one or another of your correspondents 
an answering article. Such an article need not 
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be an attack on a brilliantly qualified Ameri- 
can practitioner; it could be a good-humored 
but nonetheless firm rejoinder to the implica- 
tions, as well as to the outright statements, of 
Mrs. Charnley’s article. It would destroy a 
stereotype in the making, and destruction of 
stereotypes—even favorable ones—is always 
a contribution to the public’s general intelli- 
gence. 


LESTER B. GRANGER 


President 
International Conference of Social Work 
New York City 


Drop in Adoptive Applicants 


During recent months, several letters have 
been received by the League expressing curiosity, 
and in some instances concern, about a decrease 
in the number of adoptive applicants for the 
“normal white infant.” As yet, agencies have not 
been able to establish any valid explanation for 
this. The following statement is one of several 
that were received. We would be interested in 
having the comments of other agencies on their 
experience in‘ this area —Ed. 


To the Editor: 


We are concerned here in Maryland with 
the drop-off in applications for adoption. It 
would be of interest to know if this is a 
national trend, and if your readers can give 
some ideas on the reasons for this and what 
can be done about it. 


The problem was pinpointed for us recently 
at a meeting of our statewide Adoption Re- 
source Exchange Advisory Committee. The 
exchange is a device for helping agencies get 
together to locate homes for Negro children, 
which is, of course, the greatest problem. Rep- 
resentatives from voluntary agencies as well 
as the local welfare departments remarked 
on the decided drop in applications even for 
the “normal white infant.” Although this has 
not reached alarming proportions, it is a 
definite trend in the state. 


Some of the committee members felt that 
the articles which have appeared on adoption 
in national magazines emphasize the waiting 
lists and the idea that there are ten applica- 
tions to every one baby available for adoption. 
This can, of course, be discouraging to possible 
applicants. 
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If the drop-off in applications is a national 
trend, we would hope that the League and 
other agencies participating in the preparation 
of publicity will be careful to take note of 
this rather than continuing the “ten to one” 
figure, which seems to be obsolete. 


Tuomas J. S. WAXTER 


Director 
State of Maryland 
Department of Public Welfare 


& 
BOOK REVIEW 


An American Social Worker in Italy, by Jean 
Charnley. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1961. 318 pp., $5.25. 

In 1955, Fulbrighter Herbert Kubly wrote 
An American in Italy, for which he won a 
Pulitizer Prize. His picture of Italians was 
brilliant but distorted. But everyone in Italy 
knew he was there to obtain copy for a book, 
and those who helped him knew they might 
become a part of it. 


In contrast, Mrs. Jean Charnley wrote An 
American Social Worker in Italy out of her 
experience as an international social welfare 
consultant on a professional mission to Italy. 
To Italian social workers, she was one of a 
long line of foreign consultants who have been 
invited to come to their country since World 
War II. Having worked side by side with 
Americans in Italy in UNRRA, many Italians 
admired their social work “know-how” and 
later were willing to pocket sensitive Italian 
pride to learn from Americans some of the 
modern theories and methods of social work 
from which they had been cut off by a com- 
bination of Fascism and the war. 


Although Mrs. Charnley writes brilliantly, 
with warmth, color, feeling, and humor, her 
book has become the target of dismayed and 
angry protests from Europeans who dislike the 
way their Italian colleagues are portrayed. 
Anyone who knows anything about Italian 
social work will have little difficulty recogniz- 
ing the chief members of her cast of real-life 
characters under the thin disguise of fictitious 
and improbable Italian names. But it is the 
revelation of confidences rather than the reve- 
lation of identity which has aroused the storm. 
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The questions which are of importance in 
this book are not the discussions of child care, 
but ethical questions. Mrs. Charnley’s role as 
social work consultant for the Fulbright com- 
mittee opened many doors to her which would 
have been closed to journalists. Did the 
Italians know that she was keeping a diary 
and fully intended to make a book out of it 
for personal profit and public entertainment 
rather than professional advancement? Did 
they consent to be so used? 


Mrs. Charnley found some child caring in- 
stitutions huge, cold, antiseptic; others repres- 
sive, enforcing a strict conformity on silent 
children; still others seemed to be in the busi- 
ness only to make children happy, judging 
from their busy chatter, free play, and occa- 
sional climbing up on the laps of nuns to give 
and receive hugs. While these institutions may 
have looked very different to Mrs. Charnley 
from their counterparts in the United States, 
is it not true that we, too, find that our child 
caring institutions have great diversity in their 
concepts of what is good for children? ' 


It made the author pause to see so many 
infants placed in large institutions. She was 
surprised not to see head-rolling and body- 
rocking, and to learn of the low death rate 
among them. While there is rejection of chil- 
dren in Italy, there are still many placed chil- 
dren whose placement is an indication of a 
mother’s real love and not her rejection. Italy, 
in its upward economic climb, is in no position 
to declare, as we are, that no home should be 
broken for reasons of poverty alone. Place- 
ment may be the only way out in a country 
where as yet assistance and insurance grants 
and benefits alone are too small to keep a 
family together. 


When sent to an agency office to read rec- 
ords, Mrs. Charnley stuffed her fingers in her 
ears to concentrate on the record and shut out 
office chatter and giggling. What did she think 
would happen when she left? Would such be- 
havior not be expected to call forth the well- 
known Italian gift of mimicry? Her unyielding 
American conscience and determination to 
work only as we work in America made her un- 
comfortable when scheduled meetings were 
held forty-five minutes late. 


After working with one staff for some time, 
she was invited to give them a series of lec- 
tures. When she told them they did less for 
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fewer children in more hours than any Amer- 
ican would dream of doing, they surprisingly 
nodded agreement. The explanation may be 
that Italians quickly respect the truth of a 
forthright statement; and also that something 
good had happened in the process of becoming 
acquainted. Both sides had grown to respect 
and admire each other as hard-working and 
dedicated. Mrs. Charnley genuinely liked and 
enjoyed her colleagues. 


It must not be thought that her mission was 
a lost one, for she had a series of successes. 
The staff of one agency told her she “put the 
ground under their feet,” helping them recog- 
nize the respect which should be paid to the 
complementary performance of various agency 
roles. She felt very good that the agency ap- 
pointed its first homefinder and child place- 
ment worker after she had preached foster 
family homes as the most acceptable method 
of child care. However, she does not seem to 
know that previous experiments in setting up 
a foster home program in Italy never quite 
came off. So fierce was her determination to 
help Italy thin out its child caring institutions, 
that a director of a school of social work had 
to tell her she was really not in Italy to “sell 
the nation” on a program of foster family care. 
But little dampened her Messianic urge. 


The danger for anyone reading this book is 
that he will overlook the sobering ethical and 
professional questions it raises because he is 
caught up in its sheer entertainment. It does 
not fill the gap in social work literature for a 
book about an authentic social work expe- 
rience abroad. 


What does the American social worker in 
another country find essential and adaptable 
in American social work theory, method, and 
programs, and what are merely American trap- 
pings? How can one come to understand an- 
other culture well enough to introduce changes 
in concept and method? How can one become 
aware of the way in which previously uncon- 
scious Anglo-Saxon attitudes and prejudices 
affect relationships with social workers of 
other countries? Will someone please write 
such a book? 

ANNA E. KING 
Professor of Social Work 
School of Social Service 


Fordham University 
New York, N.Y. 
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The 
George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis 30, Missouri 
* 


Admission in Fall Semester only. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional two-year curriculum, largely 
generic. Field instruction available in family 
casework, child welfare, medical, psychiatric, 
group work, public welfare, community or- 
ganization, research, corrections, and school 
settings. Scholarships and stipends are offered 
on a competitive basis. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional degree based on a research 
concentration. 


Early inquiry and application advised. For 
further information, write to the Dean. 


NA 
SW announces 


certification for 
social workers 


Certification as a professional social 
worker with the right to designate your- 


self as a member of the Academy of 
Certified Social Workers protected by 
federal law will be available to you 
if you are a full member of the National 
Association of Social Workers by De- 
cember I, 1961. 


Contact your local NASW chapter 
or NASW, 95 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York, for 
further information. 
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The 1961 Edith L. Lauer Award 


On May 18, at the League’s annual dinner 
meeting at the National Conference on Social 
Welfare, the 1961 Edith L. Lauer Award was 
presented to Dr. Samuel Karelitz for his pio- 
neering and persistent activities to improve 
adoption services for children, and more spe- 
cifically for his efforts to promote understand- 
ing and close collaboration among physicians, 
social workers and members of the other pro- 
fessions involved in adoption. 


At the meeting Dr. Karelitz spoke on “A 
Comprehensive Medical Care Program for 
Adoption.” His paper will be published by the 
League. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS* 


The Absent Father and Public Policy in the 
Program of Aid to Dependent Children, Mau- 
rine McKeany, University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1960. 132 pp. $2.50. 








* Available on loan from League’s library. 


Mental Health in the United States: A Fifty- 
Year History, Nina Ridenour, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1961. 146 pp. 
$3.50. 


Prevention of Mental Disorders in Children— 
Initial Explorations, edited by Gerald Cap- 
lan, with a foreword by Robert H. Felix, 
Basic Books, NYC, 1961. 425 pp. $8.50. 
Twenty-one authorities discuss methods to 
combat pathogenic forces—organic, psycho- 
logic, and social—in early childhood, on the 
level of broad programs of primary preven- 
tion. 


Salaries and Working Conditions of Social 
Welfare Manpower in 1960, National Social 
Welfare Assembly, Inc., NYC, 1961. 130 pp. 
$1.75. 


Social Welfare Administration, edited by Ella 
W. Reed, Columbia University Press, NYC, 
1961. 121 pp. $2.25. Selected papers pre- 
sented at 1960 National Conference on Social 
Welfare. 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads 


$7.50 per inch; minimum insertion $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is 
SIXTH of month preceding month of publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not 
identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied by statement that person currently 
holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS— 
Work in rural communities with a 
varied program of services to fami- 
lies and children. You can help 
develop the program and see re- 
sults. Imagination and _ initiative 
needed. One year of approved 
graduate training required. Salary 
starts at $444. Good recreational 
facilities, Phoenix and Tucson ac- 
cessible on leave. Write Arizona 
Merit System, State Capitol Build- 
ing, Phoenix, Arizona. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—Flor- 
ence Crittenton Home, Phoenix, 
Arizona. A residential home for 
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unmarried mothers. Medical care 
provided by near-by hospital. Re- 
quirements: M.S.W. in Social Work 
and at least 5 years experience in 
administration and social case work. 
Salary on basis of qualifications. 
Reply to Mrs. Harold Holcomb, 
5343 East Lincoln Dr., Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


ADOPTION WORKER. Immedi- 
ate opening for MSW with or with- 
out adoption experience. 35 hr. wk. 
Fee and auxiliaries financed. Salary 
commensurate with experience— 
minimum $5700. Maximum open. 
Beautiful San Joaquin Valley area. 


Contact William J. Freni, Director 
of Casework, Infant of Prague 
Adoption Service, 640 E. Franklin 
Ave., Fresno, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS—Several imme- 
diate openings for mature, flexible, 
competent persons. Challenging 
work situation. Required: MSW, 
with or without experience in child 
or family welfare agency. Salary re- 
lated to applicant’s qualifications. 
Fringe benefits. Write: The Adop- 
tion Institute, H. Gordon MacKay, 
Executive Director, 1026 S. Spauld- 
ing Ave., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
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LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consul- 
tation. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Sal- 
ary, $5712-$7548 depending on 
training and experience. Write: Rev. 
William J. Barry, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Catholic Welfare Bureau, 1400 
W. 9th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


CASEWORKER II or III (male 
preferred). In parent-child guid- 
ance service to families with 
troubled boys, aged 6 to 18, pri- 
marily youthful offenders. Psychi- 
atric and psychological consultation 
available. MSW _ required. II— 
$5712-$7140; III —$6384-$7980, 
five step plan, salary commensu- 
rate with experience. Social Secu- 
rity, retirement, health insurance. 
Milton L. Goldberg, Executive Di- 
rector, Jewish Big Brothers Asso- 
ciation, 590 N. Vermont Ave., 
Room 366, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS (2) for psychia- 
trically oriented Jewish child place- 
ment service. Responsible for case- 
work services to children in cottage 
placement and limited foster home 
case load. Excellent psychiatric and 
psychological staff. MSW required. 
Retirement plan, Social Security, 
excellent personnel practices, car 
allowance, participation in health 
plan. Good supervision. Salary 
range: Caseworker II, $476-$595; 
Caseworker III, $532-$665. Karl 
Freeman Glou, Vista Del Mar 
Child-Care Service, 3200 Motor 
Ave., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS for 
child welfare services worker in 
adoptive and protective services 
programs. Salary range: $5880- 
$7152. Two years’ graduate study 
required with substitution of ex- 
perience for second year acceptable. 
Citizenship required. Child Welfare 
Division, Sacramento County De- 
partment of Social Welfare, 921 
10th St., Sacramento 14, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS for Southern California 
county. Opportunities in adoption 
included. Worker IT ($5718-$6900) 
requires year’s graduate study in so- 
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cial work and 2 years’ experience or 
2 years’ graduate study. Worker I 
($5142-$6192) requires 1 year’s 
graduate study in social work. Paid 
vacation and sick leave, part-paid 
health insurance, liberal retirement 
benefits. County Personnel, Court- 
house, San Bernardino, Calif. 


DIRECTOR OF TREATMENT 
(assistant director) , Male preferred. 
Child Welfare League accredited 
agency, small developing residential 
treatment center for children 6-12. 
New physical plant, on-grounds 
school, foster home program, and 
group home project approved. 
Duties include: Staff development, 
inservice training of child care staff 
and casework supervision. Quali- 
fications include: MSW plus case- 
work and supervisory experience 
in a child welfare or family agency. 
Experience in group care essential. 
Salary range $8,076-$10,824. Con- 
tact George Horne, Executive Di- 
rector, San Diego Children’s Home, 
3002 Armstrong St., San Diego 11, 
Calif. 


CASEWORKER 2 and 3—Resi- 
dential treatment and . expanding 
foster home program. Member 
CWLA. Salary $5736 to $8484 
commensurate with experience. 
MSW required. Write L. George 
Horne, Executive Director, San 
Diego Children’s Home, 3002 Arm- 
strong St., San Diego 11, Calif. 


SOCIAL WORK SUPERVISOR— 
Hospital, 2 openings, opportunity 
to develop professional services on 
medical or surgical wards, rehabili- 
tation and medical home care pro- 
grams. Active training and research 
program. Reorganization of social 
service department in large county 
hospital. Salary $6972-$8484. MSW 
and 3 years experience including 
experience in a medical setting re- 
quired. Write: Santa Clara County 
Personnel Department, 70 West 
Rosa St., San Jose, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS 
II $6024-$7320 for family and 
children’s work. Santa Clara 
County Welfare Department. Pro- 
gressive agency in fast growing 
metropolitan area, south of San 
Francisco Bay. Fine climate. Liberal 
benefits. MSW preferred. Also, 
CHILD WELFARE WORKER I 
$5460-$6635. One year of graduate 
training. Also, SOCIAL WORKER 
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II $5196-$6324. AB and 1 year 
of social work experience. Write 
Mrs. Virginia Sachs, Staff De- 
velopment Officer, 45 W. St. James 
St., San Jose, Calif. 


CASEWORKER (female) MSW, 
to supervise foster home place- 
ment. Caseload 20-25 children, ma- 
jority under 12 years. Salary 
range $4909-$7186. Fringe benefits. 
Also, HOMEFINDER (fall open- 
ing) to study foster and adoptive 
homes in expanding program. 
MSW, experience desirable. Salary 
range $4909-$7186. Write: Mrs. 
Mary D. Gay, Woodfield, 1899 
Stratfield Rd., Bridgeport 4, Conn. 


CASEWORKERS: 2 needed (one 
man, one woman) to work with 
emotionally disturbed school age 
children in treatment-oriented in- 
stitutional placement. One adop- 
tion worker to participate in all 
aspects of adoption placement. 
Private, nonsectarian agency serv- 
ing New Haven County and Con- 
necticut. Expert supervision. Salary 
range to $7,500. Appointment salary 
dependent on qualifications. Oscar 
D. Weiner, Executive Director, 
Children’s Center, 1400 Whitney 
Ave., Hamden, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in multiple family 
and children’s agency. Social Secu- 
rity, retirement, and health bene- 
fits. Member FSAA and CWLA. 
Salary range: $4800-$7000. Apply 
to Jacob Little, Jewish Social 
Service, 91 Vine St., Hartford 12, 
Conn. 


SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK: 
Family and Child Care Agency— 
Qualifications include professional 
education and experience in case- 
work practice and supervision of 
qualified staff with psychiatric con- 
sultation. Agency functions: family 
casework, foster care of children, 
service to unwed parents and adop- 
tion. The responsibilities include di- 
recting casework services and stu- 
dent program with related commu- 
nity and administrative activities. 
Salary commensurate with good 
practice and current standards. So- 
cial Security and retirement bene- 
fits. For further details of position 
write: Miss Jane K Dewell, Dis- 
trict Secretary, The Diocesan Bu- 
reau of Social Service. 478 Orange 
St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
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CASEWORKERS — Diversified 
cases; marital counseling; parent- 
child relationships; unmarried 
mothers; adoptive program. Sound / 
personnel practices. Reverend John ( 
J. Reilley, Associate Director, Dioc- 
esan Bureau of Social Service, 259 
Main St., New Britain, Conn. 


CASEWORKERS—An opportunity 
to live and work on Florida’s Gold 
Coast in a small multi-function 
child and family agency. Immediate 
opening for experienced adoption 
workers. Good personnel practices. 
Active board. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement in an expanding pro- 
gram. Starting salary $5000-$7000 
based on experience. Write: Father 
Brvan O. Walsh. Catholic Welfare 
Bureau, 395 N. W. First St., Miami 
36, Fla. 


CASEWORKER for work with 
unwed mothers in residential set- 
ting. MSW required. Prefer profes- 
sional experience to include some 
work in this field. Salary com- 
mensurate with qualifications. Ap- 
ply Executive Director, Florence 
Crittenton Home, Box 10493, St. 
Petersburg 33, Fla. 


COTTAGE SUPERVISORS, psy- 
choanalytically oriented. Psychi- 
atric residential treatment center. 
MSW.—group worker or _ case- 
worker, minimum experience 2 
years, supervisory experience desir- 
able, 30 children in institution—6 
children, 4-5 staff per cottage. In- 
tensive residential treatment, psy- 
chotherapy, casework parents, and 
educational program. Supervisor 
develops therapeutic cottage pro- 
gram including recreation, coordi- 
nates child’s total treatment, works 
with parents around reality and 
interpretation, develops resources in 
community. Supervision and psy- 
chiatric consultation. Salary from 
$500 per month, Civil Service. 
Write Ralph Abramowitz, Direc- 
tor, William Healy School, 1735 
W. Taylor St., Chicago 12, Ii. 


CASEWORKER for Episcopal child 
placement agency—foster care and 
adoptions. Member CWLA and 
National Health & Welfare Retire- 
ment Assn. Master’s degree pre- 
ferred. Appointment salary accord- 
ing to qualifications. St. Mary’s 


Home for Children, 5741 N. Ken- 
more Ave., Chicago 40, II. 


* CASEWORKER with training for 


downstate area office of multiple- 
function child welfare agency. Ex- 
cellent salary and personnel prac- 
tices. Write Illinois Lutheran Wel- 
fare Association, 4840 Byron Street- 
West, Chicago 41, Ill. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, 
MALE, MSW. To work in an in- 
stitution of 250 dependent boys, 
ages 8-18. Would supervise 4 work- 
ers, handle intake and counseling 
service. Salary $6000-$7000 depend- 
ing upon experience. Write to: 
Charles R. Aukerman, Glenwood 
School for Boys, Glenwood, II. 


CASEWORKER. For multifunction 
child care agency (group care, 
foster care, adoption) near Chicago. 
Good supervision, consultation, 
psychological services, groupwork 
and casework oriented program. 
Excellent opportunity with well 
established policies, vacation, re- 
tirement plan. Minimum salary 
(MSW) $5100. Robert V. Petracek, 
Executive Director, Lake Bluff 
Children’s Home, 200 Scranton 
Ave., Lake Bluff, Il. 


CASEWORKER: Multi-service 
agency serving families and chil- 
dren in community of 200,000. Op- 
portunity for broad experience in 
practice and program development 
in a setting characterized by youth- 
ful and enthusiastic community 
leadership. MSW required. Salary 
range from $5100. Write Edward 
Ebert, Executive Director, Family 
and Children’s Service, 313 South- 
east 2nd St., Evansville, Ind. 


CAMPUS LIFE DIRECTOR 
(Male). In church sponsored insti- 
tution serving up to 50 dependent 
or somewhat disturbed children of 
school age. The progressive pro- 
gram includes casework, psycho- 
logical tests, psychiatric consul- 
tation, tutoring, and supervision of 
activities of children. A mature 
person with institutional experience 
is preferred, in order to supervise 
houseparents and to assist in ad- 
ministrative work. Appropriate AB 
degree required. Salary $6500- 
$7700, depending upon  qualifi- 
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cations. Opening now—write Indi- 
ana Methodist Children’s Home, 
Lebanon, Indiana, John A. Hoad- 
ley, Administrator. 


CASEWORKERS (2). For child 
care and placing agency serving 
state through a 5 branch structure. 
Services: unwed mother, children 
in own homes, foster boarding 
homes and adoptive homes. Psy- 
chiatric consultation, 13 trained 
social workers currently on staff. 
Student program. MSW required, 
Protestant. Salary range $5400- 
$7000. Moving expense allowance 
provided. Social Security and NHW 
retirement plan. Write to Mr. 
Arthur K. Marck, Executive Di- 
rector, Lutheran Welfare Society 
of Iowa, Inc., 2302 University Ave- 
nue, Des Moines 11, Iowa. 


CASEWORKER: Expanding in- 
stitutional and related Foster Home 
program. One year graduate work 
required. Salary commensurate 
with education and experience. In- 
crement system. Additional benefits. 
Rev. Harry Ezell, Superintendent, 
Methodist Children’s Home, 
Ruston, La. 


CASEWORKER wanted for pro- 
gressive agency in Bangor, Maine. 
Agency offers services to unmar- 
ried mothers with an adoption 
program. Well endowed agency 
with 58 years of service to com- 
munity. Requirements MSW or 1 
year of graduate work with sev- 
eral years’ experience. Good per- 
sonnel practices. Agency offers 
contributing retirement plan and 
Social Security. Salary commen- 
surate with qualifications. Write 
Mrs. Katherine R. Davison, Exe- 
cutive Director, Good Samaritan 
Home Association, 276 State St., 
Bangor, Maine. 


DIRECTOR OF _ RESI- 
DENTIAL SERVICES—at 
licensed Child Care Agency. 
Female preferred. Must have 
educational training and/or 
experience in group work or 


residential care program- 
ming. Salary $5000-$6000, 
plus allowance for housing or 
maintenance. Write: David 
A. Lemen, Megr., Christian 
Home Association, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 
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SENIOR MEDICAL SOCIAL 
WORKER—CASE OR GROUP 
WORK in large municipal hospital 
with active teaching and research 
program. Acute and chronic serv- 
ices, tuberculosis hospital, rehabili- 
tation unit, services to the aging. 
Outpatient department, and _in- 
patient service in all departments. 
Require successful completion of 
2 years’ graduate study in profes- 
sional school of social work. Salary 
range: $5340-$6780 over 5 year 
period. Social Security and retire- 
ment plan. Appointment subject to 
the approval of the Civil Service 
Commission. Write: Miss Mazie F. 
Rappaport, Director, Social Service 
Department, Baltimore City Hos- 
pitals, Baltimore 24, Md. 


CASEWORKER: For treatment 
program for emotionally disturbed 
children. Caseload 12-15 children 
in foster family care. Works closely 
with psychiatric consultant. Excel- 
lent personnel practices. MSW: re- 
quired. Salary range $5000-$7500. 
Beginning salary dependent on 
qualifications and experience. Fam- 
ily and Children’s Society, 204 W. 
Lanvale St., Baltimore 17, Md. 


CASE SUPERVISOR  ($5970- 
$7464) 2 vacancies in the public 
welfare programs of Prince George’s 
County, Maryland. Experience 
should include some child welfare 
and total no less than 3 years. Job 
security and benefits under the 
Maryland Merit System. Offered 
here are all those challenges of 
public welfare employment with 
an opportunity to live and work 
in the shadow of our nation’s 
capital. V.A. Hampton, Director, 
Prince George’s County Welfare 
Board, 4318 Rhode Island Ave., 
Brentwood, Md. 


SUPERVISORS, CASEWORKERS 
—For private, statewide child pro- 
tective agency; member CWLA. 
MSW required; experienced work- 
ers preferred. Excellent personnel 
practices include non-contributory 
pension plan, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, Social Security, Life Insur- 
ance. High professional standards. 
Supervisors needed in Worcester 
and Holyoke offices; salary range, 
$6500-$8000. Caseworkers needed 
in: Boston—our central office; Fall 
River—close to resorts, seashore; 
Fitchburg—close to resorts, beauti- 
ful countryside; Framingham—in 
the heart of growing suburban 
area, half hour from Boston; Holy- 


oke—ideal suburban living near 5 
colleges, resorts; Hyannis—on 
beautiful Cape Cod. Louis Jaco- 
bucci, District Executive; Pittsfield 
—in the Berkshires. Louise Bassett, 
District Executive; Quincy—South 
shore area, resorts, seashore; 
Springfield—educational, cultural, 
recreational facilities abound; Wor- 
cester—urban-rural area, educa- 
tional, cultural center. Can appoint 
within $5400-$7000 range, accord- 
ing to experience. Robert M. Mul- 
ford, Gen. Sec., Massachusetts 
S.P.C.C., 43 Mt. Vernon S&t., 
Boston 8, Mass. 


CASEWORKER. Key agency serv- 
ing medium-size industrial and 
suburban area. Member FSAA and 
CWLA. Professional staff of 4. 
Psychiatric consultation available. 
Convenient access to Boston’s top 
professional resources and nearby 
vacation land. MSW required, ex- 
perience preferred. Salary range 
$4800-$7600 with 5% increments. 
Can start as high as $5400. John 
C. Baird, Executive Director, Chil- 
dren’s Aid and Family Service, 47 
Holt St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


FAMILY COUNSELOR. Position 
opening first in 3 years. Challeng- 
ing and rewarding caseload with 
predominantly family relationship 
problems (85%), fee charging and 
no financial assistance. Professional 
staff of 4, psychiatric consultation, 
supervision according to profes- 
sional need, experimentation in 
dictation and group supervision, 
student training program. Begin- 
ning salary within scale of $5100- 
$7100. MSW required. For further 
information, contact your School 
of Social Work and Eben W. 
Martin, Executive, Family Counsel- 
ing Service, 182 W. Van Buren St., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


NEW POSITIONS are being cre- 
ated in 14 offices of Michigan Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and some vacan- 
cies exist. Choose large organization 
with a 70 year history of service 
and add to a long tradition of 
child welfare. Field Director and 
Supervisory positions (new) salary 
$6000 to $7500. Caseworkers (5) 
salaries to $7000 in various parts of 
Michigan. Positions have _ usual 
fringe benefits, including Social Se- 
curity plus potential for advance- 
ment. Write Clinton Justice, State 
Director, Michigan Children’s Aid 
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Society, 4421 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit 1, Mich. Telephone 831- 
8280. 


CASEWORKERS. Caseload of 
emotionally disturbed children in 
nationally known, treatment-ori- 
ented residential care setting. Ex- 
cellent supervision and personnel 
practices. Unusual opportunity for 
beginning or experienced person. 
Required: MSW. Salary range: 
$5150-$7550 with annual merit in- 
crements. Placement above the 
minimum possible depending on 
qualifications. Clayton Nordstrom, 
Executive Director, Methodist Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, located at 
beautiful Children’s Village, 26645 
West Six Mile Road, Detroit 40, 
Mich. 


COTTAGE-LIFE SUPERVISOR 
for Children’s Village, a cottage- 
plan institution providing care 
and treatment for 60 school-age 
children. Duties include: ,planning, 
supervising, and coordinating cot- 
tage-living program; training and 
supervising houseparents; related 
administrative duties. Children’s 
Village has excellent resources and 
well-developed, coordinated case- 
work-groupwork-cottage _ living 
program. Agency is member of 
CWLA. M.A. required. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Mod- 
ern ranch style home with utilities 
provided. Social Security, retire- 
ment, 4 weeks’ vacation. Write 
Clayton E. Nordstorm, Executive 
Director, Methodist Children’s 
Home Society, 26645 W. Six Mile 
Rd., Detroit 40, Mich. 


DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK 
SERVICES: For child welfare 
agency providing adoption and un- 
married mothers services, super- 
vised foster home care, and resi- 
dential group care (in children’s 
village). Professional staff includes 
2 casework supervisors, 10 case- 
workers, 2 group workers, 2 teach- 
ers, psychiatric consultant, and 
nurse. Responsibilities include over- 
all planning, coordination and di- 
rection of social services. M.A. and 
appropriate experience required. 
Agency is member of CWLA and 
is deeply interested in providing 
a high quality of service. Salary 
range $6800-$8850; starting sal- 
ary dependent upon experience. 
Apply to Clayton E. Nordstrom, 
Executive Director, Methodist 
Children’s Home Society, 26645 
W. Six Mile Rd., Detroit 40, Mich. 
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RESIDENT DIRECTOR: Imme- 
diate opening for Resident Director 
of Children’s Village, a treatment- 
oriented cottage plan institution 
for 60 school age boys and girls. 
Plan and dircct activity and pro- 
gram. MSW required. Salary range 
$6500/$8000 plus house and utili- 
ties, Social Security and retirement. 
Send complete resume to: Clayton 
E. Nordstrom, Executive Director, 
Methodist Children’s Home Society, 
26645 West Six Mile Rd., Detroit 
40, Mich. 


CASEWORKER—Either man or 
woman to work in co-educational 
residential setting for 44 children 
with a small boarding home pro- 
gram. Good supervision and psy- 
chiatric consultation. Member 
CWLA, MSW required. Starting 
salary from $5400 depending upon 
experience. Apply to—Raymond H. 
Warren, Director, Whaley Me- 
morial Foundation, 1201 North 
Grand Traverse St., Flint 3, Mich. 


CASEWORKERS: Family and 
child welfare MSW required—good 
supervision—psychiatric consulta- 
tion, hospitalization and retirement. 
Beginning salary $5800-$7500. 
Moving expenses paid. Cathglic 
Service Bureau, 202 Association of 
Commerce Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: Mich- 
igan Children’s Aid Society, Oak- 
land County Branch, a nonsectar- 
ian Private Agency, headquarters 
in Pontiac, Michigan. Serves rural 
and urban areas. Six and one half 
professional workers, 5 part time 
adoption workers, 3 office workers. 
Service to unmarried mothers, 
adoption, temporary foster care 
and some protective service. Re- 
tirement, Social Security, Work- 
man’s Compensation and Blue 
Cross coverage. Qualifications: 
M.S.W., previous executive experi- 
ence and experience in agency 
budgeting and public relations. Sal- 
ary: $7762-$9314, starting about 
$8500. Write: Mrs. May Reuther, 
Chairman, Personnel Committee, 
132 Franklin Blvd., Pontiac, Mich. 


PSYCHIATRIC CASEWORKER. 
For university-affiliated child psy- 
chiatry department, located in a 
general hospital, consisting of a 
dynamically oriented inpatient and 
outpatient section for the treat- 
ment of emotionally disturbed 


children and their parents. Re- 
sponsibilities involve intake, in- 
tensive casework on all levels, 
group work with parents, partici- 
pation in staff development, train- 
ing and research, and participation 
in creative planning for the expan- 
sion of the program. Responsibility 
for casework program is shared 
with one other senior caseworker. 
MSW and experience required. 
Salary in accordance with qualifi- 
cations and experience. Dr. Naomi 
Grant, Director, Department of 
Child Psychiatry, Jewish Hospital 
of St. Louis, 216 South Kingshigh- 
way, St. Louis 10, Mo. 


CASEWORKER, MS.W.— Resi- 
dential treatment center and group 
fcster home. C.W.L.A. member. 
Dynamic consultation and super- 
vision. Suburban St. Louis. Liberal 
policies. Retirement plan. Salary 
open, based on experience. Write: 
Samuel P. Berman, Executive Di- 
rector, Edgewood Children’s Cen- 
ter, 330 North Gore, Webster 
Groves 19, Mo. 


CASEWORKERS — Statewide 
child-placing agency developing re- 
gional family service units in con- 
sultation with FSAA. One opening 
in Monadnock area in western New 
Hampshire. Another in metropol- 
itan center close to Boston. Pro- 
fessional casework staff of 15. Dy- 
namically oriented psychiatrist and 
psychologists. Member CWLA. 
Salary $5400 to $6500. Mr. Val- 
lance A. Wickens, Executive Di- 
rector, N. H. Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, 170 Lowell St., Manches- 
ter, N. Hi. 


IMMEDIATE OPENING 
FOR DISTRICT DIREC- 
TOR. (Lutheran man or 
woman), preferably experi- 
enced in adoption. Oppor- 
tunity for sharing total pro- 
gram with administrator. Be- 
ginning salary $7200. Mov- 
ing expenses paid. Profession- 
ally trained staff. Two years 
in graduate school of social 
work required. Branch office 
located in young, progressive 
community having 60,000 
population. Our state is a 
paradise for hunting, fish- 
ing, camping and summer 
and winter sports. Lutheran 
Welfare Association of Mon- 
tana, 34 W. 6th Ave., Hel- 
ena, Mont. 
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ADOPTION WORKER— 
New and expanding Catholic 
agency. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for experienced child 
welfare worker with ability 
to work independently to 
help develop new adoption 
and foster home finding pro- 
gram. Applicants must have 
completed graduate training 
from an accredited school of 
social work and must have 
a minimum of 4 years of 
experience. Can appoint at 
$6000. Kate Curran, Direc- 
tor, Catholic Family Serv- 
ice, Box 1290, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico. 





CASEWORKER (FEMALE) To 
serve as practicing member of ad- 
ministrative staff of a progressive 
foster group care program for dis- 
turbed or neglected children. Non- 
sectarian, interracial, Duties in- 
clude primary responsibility for 
adolescent girls. Community: sta- 
ble, with marked cultural growth. 
Salary: open; base $5000. Write 
John McPherson, Director, Susque- 
hanna Valley Home, Binghamton, 
Noe 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (Male) 
Linden Hill School—Small insti- 
tution for emotionally disturbed 
adolescent boys and girls. Duties: 
Supervision of child care staff and 
maintenance operation; implemen- 
tation of therapeutic objectives 
into the daily living program. 
Residence required. MSW, group 
work or case work. Salary $6500— 
$7500, depending upon qualifica- 
tions, plus house and partial main- 
tenance. Write or call Mr. Irving 
Hershey, Director, Linden Hill 
School, Hawthorne, N. Y., Tel. 
ROgers 9-3206. 


ADOPTION WORKERS: Oppor- 
tunity to work in New York City 
with a service exclusively devoted 
to placement of children in adop- 
tive homes. Variety of programs 
includes placement of older chil- 
dren, handicapped children, inter- 
country adoptions, as well as in- 
fants. Good supervision and psy- 
chiatric consultation. Opportunity 
to learn supervision. MSW re- 
quired. Salary to $7100, depending 
on experience. Apply Rev. G. 
Howard Moore, Catholic Home 
Bureau, 122 E. 22nd St., New 
York 10, N. 'Y. 
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CASEWORKERS — FSAA 
member agency. Family 
counseling, foster home 
placement, services to un- 
married mothers, and adop- 
tion. Psychiatric seminars 
and consultation. Supervi- 
sion or consultation as 
needed. Sound differential 
approach to family prob- 
lems through individual and 
group therapy. Student su- 
pervision. Requirements: 
MSW;; recent graduate; and 
experienced workers in a 
psychiatrically oriented fam- 
ily agency or clinic. Salary: 
$5400-$8975. Social Security, 
NAA Retirement, group 
health and disability insur- 
ance. Elwin A. Miller, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Family and 
Children’s Service of Albany, 
Inc., 12 S. Lake Ave., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 





CASEWORKERS — Children’s 
placement agency with boarding 
home, adoption and unmarried 
mother services. MSW required. 
Some opportunities for Case Aides 
with provision for graduate edu- 
cational assistance. Good supervi- 
sion. Psychiatric consultation. Stu- 
dent training. Salary to $7,100. 
Catholic Home Bureau, 122 E. 
22nd: St.; N. ¥.-€: 


CASEWORKERS: Openings for 
professionally qualified casework- 
ers in an expanding agency offer- 
ing casework services to unmarried 
mothers, children in foster care and 
adoptive couples. Excellent super- 
vision, staff development oppor- 
tunities, and opportunity to work 
closely with other disciplines: psy- 
chiatry and psychology. Good per- 
sonnel practices. Salary $5000- 
$6800, with merit increments to 
$7300 for outstanding performance. 
Helen Montgomery, Spence-Chapin 
Adoption Service, 6 E. 94th St., 
New York 28, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL DIRECTORS 
and house parents. We specialize 
in the placement of administrative 
personnel for child care institu- 
tions. GERTRUDE R. STEIN, 
INC., Vocational Service Agency, 
64 W. 48th St., New York City. 


CASEWORKER—Services to un- 
married parents, temporary board- 
ing care, adoption. Total intra- 
mural program including own ma- 
ternity home, psychiatric panel, 
adoption of children with special 
needs, etc. Write for agency bro- 
chure and technical papers. MSW 
required. Salary range $5200-$7540. 
Carl Schoenberg, Louise Wise Serv- 
ices, 10-12 E. 94th St., New York 
28, N. Y. TRafalgar 6-3050. 


FOSTER HOME AGENCY wants 
to expand. Needs staff: CASE- 
WORKER — Graduate accredited 
school. Experience in child place- 
ment preferred. Psychiatric consul- 
tation, remedial reading, psycholog- 
ical service. Excellent supervision 
and personnel practices. Salary, 
commensurate with experience— 
Present scale $5000-$6250. SENIOR 
CASEWORKER — $6000-$7250. 
Upward revision of salary scale un- 
der consideration. Write or phone 
Miss Virginia M. Whalen, Society 
for Seamen’s Chidren, 26 Bay St., 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. Glbraltar 
7-7740. 


CASE SUPERVISOR (Male, 
$6200-$7200) and CASEWORKER 
(man or woman, $5400 and up). 
MSW required. Multi-service 
agency, casework staff of 14. Re- 
tirement, Social Security. Student 
training program. Regular psychi- 
atric consultation. Salary depends 
on experience. Excellent opportu- 
nity for professional advancement 
in progressive city. Apply: Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Daniel E. Lawler, Catholic 
Charities, 257 East Onondaga St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR — 
MSW required. Will be Director of 
Social Service Department in Lu- 
theran Home for emotionally dis- 
turbed and neglected boys ages 10 
to 15. Two units licensed to care 
for 40 boys. Also foster care pro- 
gram. Psychiatric consultation. 
Starting salary based on experi- 
ence. Also, CASEWORKER needed 
in Lutheran Home for emotionally 
disturbed and neglected boys, ages 
10 to 15. Two units licensed to care 
for 40 boys; also foster care pro- 
gram. Psychiatric consultation and 
supervision by Social Worker with 
MSW. Starting salary based on ex- 
perience. Apply to Mr. William 
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Renz, Director, Dakota Boys 
Ranch, Box 933, Minot, N. Dak. 


CHILDRENS SERVICE SUPER- 
VISOR AND (2) CASEWORK- 
ERS. Opportunity for experienced 
supervisor and (2) caseworkers, 
beginners satisfactory. Multiple 
service agency providing personal 
and family counseling, child place- 
ment, adoption and homemaker 
service. Professional staff of 21. 
Progressive, expanding program. 
Differentiated caseloads. Psychi- 
atric consultations. Sound person- 
nel practices. Retirement and So- 
cial Security. MSSW required. 
Salary: caseworkers $5000-$8560, 
supervisor $7300-$8900. Childrens 
service supervisor — position re- 
quires a skilled supervisor with 
experience in work with unmarried 
mothers, children in foster and 
adoptive homes and adoption stud- 
ies. Assignment includes supervi- 
sion of 5 caseworkers and a case 
aide. Appoint to $8000. Case- 
workers (2) One child-care worker 
responsible for caseload involving 
casework with parents and unwed 
mothers, supervision of children in 
foster and adoptive homes, some 
adoption studies or adoption stud- 
ies exclusively. Second caseworker 
to carry caseload involving marital 
and personal counseling, parent- 
child relationship problems, and 
homemaker service. Thelma K. 
Flower, Executive Director, Family 
Service Society, 90 N. Prospect St., 
Akron 4, Ohio. 


CASEWORKERS — State- 
wide child-placing agency 
having central and 2 area 
offices. MSW required. 
Agency supervisor has MSW. 
Salary range $6000-$7500. 
Starting dependent upon 
qualifications. (A) One- 
worker area office: adop- 
tions, foster care, behavior 
problems. Supervise under- 
graduate field worker. Rep- 
resent agency in University 
town, 50,000 metropolitan 
area. (B) Central office: 
placements in foster homes 
and recently-dedicated chil- 
dren’s home offering in- 
tensive casework and special 
education. Write: Rev. 
Charles L. Hughes, MSW, 
Director, Catholic Welfare 
Bureau, Box 686, Fargo, N. 
Dak. 
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CASEWORKER—Male, in 
children’s treatment center, 
to do direct treatment of 
emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. Caseload limit 14. 
Close collaboration with 
group living, education, and 
research departments. Super- 
vision, psychiatric consulta- 
tion and special foundation 
supported in-service training 
to further your treatment 
skills. Salary range $5200- 
$9405 according to post grad- 
uate experience. Child guid- 
ance, family service, or child 
placement experience desir- 
able. Apply to: Laurence A. 
Grossner, Director, Casework 
Department, Bellefaire, 22001 
Fairmount Blvd., Cleveland 
18, Ohio. 








The Jewish Children’s Bureau of 
Cleveland—multiple service child 
care agency—seeks caseworker for 
foster home department. Program 
includes intensive work with chil- 
dren and parents, special foster 
homes, 4 agency owned group 
homes, and residential treatment 
center (Bellefaire). Psychiatric con- 
sultation and _ staff-training pro- 
gram. Salary range $5200-$9400 
per year. Write Morris F. Mayer, 
Associate Director, 2060 South Tay- 
lor Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ADOPTION SUPERVISOR in 
large multiple-service children’s 
agency, psychiatric consultation, in- 
service training, supervision. Ex- 
cellent public retirement plan. Re- 
quire MS and 4 years’ experience 
in child welfare. Salary based on 
qualifications. CASEWORKERS I 
and II in child placing and home- 
finding. Opportunity to improve on 
job through above listed media and 
seminars. Apply Director, Child 
Welfare Division, 2505 Cedar Ave., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


UNIT SUPERVISOR for the girls 
department at Bellefaire, residen- 
tial treatment center in Cleveland. 
Department Head of decentralized 
institution. Integration and plan- 
ning of children’s treatment pro- 
gram in conjunction with case- 
workers and psychiatrists. Inserv- 
ice training program in process. 
Salary dependent on experience. 
Woman caseworker or group 
worker (MSW) with experience 
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in this or related field. Apply to: 
Morris F. Mayer, Resident Direc- 
tor, Bellefaire, 22001 Fairmount 
Blvd., Cleveland 18, Ohio. 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR — Posi- 
tion open in Akron resulting from 
promotion. Responsibilities include 
administering within a region all 
placement of and after-care serv- 
ices for juveniles returning to com- 
munity from training schools and 
and other residential units; direct- 
ing activities of regional office and 
supervising staff of 6 field counsel- 
ors. Requirement: MSW plus min- 
imum of 3 years’ experience in juve- 
nile probation, child welfare or 
similar work including supervisory 
responsibilities. Salary range $6900- 
$8280. Lloyd L. Voigt, Assistant 
Chief, Placement Services, Juvenile 
Division, 21 W. Broad St., Rm. 401, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CASEWORKERS AND SUPER- 
VISORS with professional train- 
ing needed for public child welfare 
agency. Standard personnel prac- 
tices and salaries, developing pro- 
gram. GROUP WORKER, MSW, 
for campus activities program. 
Richard Allaman, Executive Secre- 
tary, Montgomery County Child 
Welfare Board (Shawen Acres), 
3304 N. Main St., Dayton 5, Ohio. 


LUTHERAN child care agency 
has 2 positions open for profes- 
sionally qualified social workers. 
Multiphase program including 
foster home, group home and an 
institution serving emotionally dis- 
turbed adolescents. Psychiatric 
consultation ; caseload 15-18. Start- 
ing salary $5400 plus fringe bene- 
fits. University town near Dayton- 
Columbus. Rev. Carl E. Thomas, 
Oesterlen Home, Springfield, Ohio. 





OPPORTUNITY for super- 
visor-senior caseworker in- 
terested in intake and family 
counseling. Agency with 
FSAA and CWLA member- 
ships, offers flexible, expand- 
ing program, bright new 
facilities, good personnel pol- 
icies. Salary range up to 
$8000. Write Howard Hush, 
Family and Children’s Serv- 
ice Association, 184 Salem 
Ave., Dayton 6, Ohio. 
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SUPERVISOR very soon for re- 
cently merged private children’s 
and family agency, doing adop- 
tions placement and family case- 
work. Responsible 5 or 6 workers. 
Possibility alliance with school of 
social work. Beginning _ salary 
$7120. Children’s and Family Serv- 
= 308 Wick Bldg., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK, 
SUPERVISOR, CASEWORKERS, 
SUPERVISOR OF INSTITU- 
TION. Multiple function agency, 
including family counseling, board- 
ing, day care and adoption place- 
ment. Psychiatric consultation, 
student training program. Good 
personnel practices, hospitable 
community, retirement plan. Case- 
worker salary $5400 or higher; 
salary for supervisors open, de- 
pending on experience. MSW re- 
quired. Udell La Victoire, Execu- 
tive Director, Sunbeam Home and 
Family Service, 511 S.W. 2nd St., 
Oklahoma City 4, Okla. 


CASEWORKER’ (woman) for 
adoption and foster home program 
of licensed, small, private, nonsec- 
tarian agency. Prefer MSW, child 
welfare training, and/or experience, 
ability to work with degree of in- 
dependence. Salary $5500-$6500 de- 
pending upon experience. Position 
open now. Ninety miles from D.C. 
and Baltimore, and 150 miles from 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. Miss 
Pauline Kinsinger, Executive Direc- 
tor, The Children’s Aid Society of 
Franklin County, Box 253, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. Colony 3-4159 


SOCIAL WORKERS—needed by 
the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Health. Salary range $5803- 
$7772 annually. Requires Master’s 
Degree and 4 years’ experience. 
Equivalent combination of train- 
ing and experience may be consid- 
ered. Provide consultation to health 
and social agencies and to other 
disciplines of the health team. 
Headquarters exist in Reading, 
Williamsport, and Meadville, em- 
bracing from 8 to 11 counties in 
each region. Opportunity to act 
with wide range of initiative and 
discretion. Substantial fringe bene- 
fits with excellent retirement plan. 
For further information or appli- 
cations, please write Andrew L. 
McCabe, Director of Personnel, 
Pennsylvania Department of 
Health, P.O. Box 90, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
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CASEWORK DIRECTOR: Chal- 
lenging new position for right per- 
son interested in developing treat- 
ment program for emotionally dis- 
turbed children in a new cottage 
plan nonsectarian institution for 
30 children. Supervise 2 trained 
workers and carry selected case- 
load. Excellent personnel practices. 
Salary $7100. MSW and 3 years’ 
experience. Write Leroy H. Jones, 
Executive Director, Sarah A. Reed 
Children’s Home, 2208 Sassafras 
St., Erie, Pa. 


CASEWORKER (female) with 
MSW, work with children mostly 
teenagers in home for emotionally 
disturbed children who can attend 
public school. Individualized liv- 
ing program is geared to preparing 
child for independent living in 
community or return home. Pro- 
gram is flexible and realistic. Su- 
pervision, psychological testing and 
psychiatric consultation available. 
Salary open. Write Leonard Yaffe, 
Children’s Home of Easton, 25th 
St. and Lehigh Drive, Easton, Pa. 


CASEWORKERS: In _ multiple- 
function agency, member FSAA 
and CWLA. Flexible assignment; 
need 1 experienced worker for ex- 
panding service to unmarried 
mothers. Other vacancies. MSW 
required for permanent employ- 
ment. Salary open, in line with 
current ranges. Social Security and 
retirement benefits. Beautiful Pa. 
Dutch country. Air-conditioned of- 
fices in new community building. 
Rollo A. Barnes, Executive Direc- 
tor, Family and Children’s Serv- 
ice, 129 East Orange St., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


CHILD WELFARE EXECU- 
TIVE: Bureau of Children’s Serv- 
ices in a public child welfare agency 
with protective service and foster 
care programs. Professional staff of 
8. M.S.W. and experience required. 
Salary range — $6090-$8163, de- 
pending on experience. Contact Bu- 
reau of Children’s Services, 900 
East King St., Lancaster, Pa. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER. 
The Union County Commissioners 
are accepting applications for a 
qualified worker for child welfare 
service. Please apply to the office 
of the County Commissioners, 
County Court House, Lewisburg, 
Pa: 


CASEWORKER: Challenging op- 
portunity for male social worker 


in developing foster care program 
for emotionally disturbed children. 
Opportunity for intensive case- 
work; participation in program 
development; psychiatric consulta- 
tion and seminars. Agency services 
include adoption, foster care coun- 
seling with unmarried mothers. 
Research and training opportuni- 
ties. Major medical insurance and 
retirement plan. Salary range 
$5000-$7000. Appointment salary 
based on experience. MSW re- 
quired: experience with children 
preferred. Dr. Elizabeth A. Law- 
der, Executive Director, Children’s 
Aid Society of Pennsylvania, 311 
S. Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CASEWORKER—man or woman, 
experienced, MSW for Foundation 
supported project, giving intensive 
service to neglectful parents. Proj- 
ect includes psychiatric consulta- 
tion and research. Caseloads 12 to 
15 families. Salary range upward 
from $5480 dependent on experi- 
ence. Reply Miss J. A. Bishop, 
Children’s Protective Service, 415 
South 15th St., Philadelphia 46, 
Pa. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
WORKER — Unusual, challenging 
opportunity to participate in a 
constantly experimenting and de- 
veloping residential treatment pro- 
gram for emotionally disturbed 
children, boys and girls, 6-17. 
Housed in a new $1,000,000 facil- 
ity. Developing training and re- 
search programs in conjunction 
with other community resources. 
Graduate social worker with clinic 
experience or psychiatric setting 
placement needed to work inti- 
mately with other workers, staff 
psychiatrist, psychologist, group 
workers and child care personnel 
in diagnosis and treatment. Intake, 
psychotherapy with children, case- 
work with parents, public relations 
and interpretation. Regular super- 
vision and psychiatric collabora- 
tion. Salary commensurate with 
experience and other qualifications; 
beginning salary $5200 with other 
benefits. William F. Schreiter, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Southern Home 
for Children, 3200 South Broad 
St., Philadelphia 45, Pa. 


DIRECTOR for group care pro- 
gram for girls (capacity 20) which 
functions as an integral part of a 
multi-function agency for children. 
Opportunity to take a responsible 
part in redesigning group care pro- 
gram and in the development of the 
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total agency which came into being 
January, 1960 through combining 
the programs of 4 Church related 
agencies. Master’s degree required. 
Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence and ability. Apply: The Rev. 
Arnold Purdie, The Children’s Cen- 
ter of the Episcopal Church, 225 
_— Third St., Philadelphia 6, 
a. 


CASEWORKER: For regional 
adoption service. Children’s agency 
offering counseling to unmarried 
mothers, foster care, and adoption 
services. Excellent supervision, psy- 
chiatric consultation and seminars, 
research program, student training 
program. Major medical insurance 
and retirement plan. Required: 
MSW. Salary $5000-$7000; ap- 
pointment salary based on expe- 
rience. Dr. Elizabeth A. Lawder, 
Executive Director, Children’s Aid 
Society of Pennsylvania, 311 S. 
Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


OPENINGS FOR CASEWORK- 
ERS in agency offering general 
family counselling service and spe- 
cial services for children and old 
people. Regular psychiatric con- 
sultation, staff study groups on 
current practice concerns, an inte- 
grated research program. Pitts- 
burgh is a good place to live. 
City redevelopment offers change 
and challenge. Salary range $5100- 
$8600. Requirement: Master’s de- 
gree in social work. Write: Mary 
Ellen Hoffman, Family and Chil- 
drens Service, 808 House Build- 
ing, 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 
44, P& 


DIRECTOR of Child Care Services 
in residential treatment institution 
near Philadelphia. Supervise house- 
parents, recreation staff; coordinate 
child care program with school and 
clinic. Master’s Degree plus experi- 
ence. Male preferred. Salary range 
$5750 to $7250 plus maintenance 
for self and family. Write Frank 
A. Loftus, Executive Director, The 
ee Home, Wallingford, 
a. 


CASEWORKERS: Openings for 
professionally trained Negro case- 
workers in a non-sectarian chil- 
dren’s agency. The program in- 
cludes Foster Home and Institu- 
tional care of children. Psycholog- 
ical testing and psychiatric con- 
sultation available. Salary $4800 
to $5500. Contact Miss Helen L. 
Springer, 1900 Solo St., Houston 
20, Tex. 
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GROUP WORKER—for residen- 
tial treatment center for 24 chil- 
dren ages 5 to 12. To supervise 
a therapeutically oriented group 
work program through other staff 
and volunteers; integrated with 
collaborative efforts of multi-dis- 
ciplined staff; supervision and 
training of child care staff. Re- 
quirements: Male preferred, MSW 
in group work, experience neces- 
sary but length of experience sec- 
ondary to quality. Salary range 
$6000 to $7500; excellent health 
and welfare benefits. Write: Fran- 
cis X. Naughton, Executive Direc- 
tor, Josephine B. Baird Children’s 
Center, 1110 Pine St., Burlington, 
Vt. 


SOCIAL GROUP WORKER to 
work with small groups of unmar- 
ried mothers and adoptive parents. 
Required MSW. Experience in psy- 
chiatric setting preferred. Agency 
located in university city affiliated 
with medical college. Active NASW 
chapter. Year around sports resort. 
Salary $5400. The Elizabeth Lund 
Home, Inc., 346 Shelburne 5t., 
Burlington, Vt. 


CASEWORKERS — professionally 
trained. Qualifications determine 
salary range—$5040-$7464. Write 
Director, Rev. Dennis Muehe, 
Catholic Children’s Services, 410 
Marion Street, Seattle, Washington. 


CASEWORKERS — Professionally 
trained—multi function child wel- 
fare agency located in heart of 
year round vacation area. Salary 
commensurate with training and 
experience. Write Executive Direc- 
tor, Catholic Children’s Services, 
1310 N. Eye St., Tacoma, Wash. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR for 
private nonsectarian children’s 
agency giving statewide services in 
adoption, foster home and institu- 
tional care and services to unwed 
mothers. Challenging, flexible and 
expanding program. MSW and ex- 
perience in supervision. Salary re- 
lated to applicants qualifications. 
Mrs. C. Paul Heavener, Executive 
Director, The Children’s Home So- 
ciety of West Virginia, P.O. Box 
2942, Charleston 30, W. Va. Tele- 
phone Dickens 6-1716. 


COUNTY CONSULTANT — For 
Milwaukee District Office. MSSW. 
Five years of child welfare experi- 
ence, 2 of which were at supervis- 
ory or administrative level. Ex- 
perience in a public county program 
preferred. Responsible for consul- 
tation to 4 county welfare de- 
partments re: development of serv- 
ices to children. Beginning salary 
$7512. Also CASEWORKERS— 
Milwaukee District Office, Social 
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Worker II MSSW. Beginning sal- 
ary for inexperienced worker, 
$5712. Salary credit for experience. 
Social Worker I requirement 2 
years casework experience in a so- 
cial agency. Beginning salary $5412. 
Apply to Mr. Frank Newgent, Di- 
rector, Division for Children and 
Youth, State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, State Office Building, 
Madison 2, Wis. 


CASEWORKER children’s depart- 
ment of miultiple-service agency. 
Caseload includes children in fos- 
ter home placement and in resi- 
dential treatment home. Salary 
range $5400-$8000. Excellent su- 
pervision, psychiatric consultation, 
and staff development program. 
Staff includes both Jewish and 
Non-Jewish caseworkers. Write: 
Miss Rebecca B. Tenenbaum, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Jewish Family 
and Children’s Service, 2218 N. 
3rd St., Room 200, Milwaukee 12, 
Wis. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR with 
some supervisory experience. This 
job offers merit system status and 
a salary up to $635 per month, 
beginning at $535 or up to $575, 
with additional experience. The 
work consists of the supervision 
of 3 experienced children’s work- 
ers. Caseloads are averaging 45-50 
children. A limited caseload will 
be carried by the supervisor after 
agency experience permits. Contact 
Paul Hickey, Box 111, Lancaster, 
Wisc. 


CASEWORKER—Direct casework 
with children in a treatment or- 
iented institution specializing in the 
care of emotionally disturbed boys, 
age 6 through 12. MSW with some 
experience in a child guidance 
clinic or related areas required. 
Lutheran or Protestant background 
preferred. Excellent opportunity for 
experience in a rapidly develop- 
ing residential treatment program. 
Regular psychiatric consultation; 
excellent supervision; controlled 
caseload. Salary range to $7560. 
Starting salary dependent upon ex- 
perience. Also GROUP WORK 
DIRECTOR (Male)—to join ther- 
apy team in dynamically oriented 
residential center for 32 emotion- 
ally disturbed boys. Responsible 
for development of group therapy 
in conjunction with present case- 
work program, supervising a lim- 
ited and carefully etablished vol- 
unteer program, and providing 
consultation in over-all activity 
planning. Minimum requirements: 
MSW with group work specializa- 
tion, several years experience in 
residential setting preferred. Luth- 
eran or Protestant preferred. Sal- 
ary to $7560—dependent upon 
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qualifications and experience. Luth- 
eran Children’s Friend Society, 
8138 Harwood Ave., Wauwatosa 
13, Wis. 


SENIOR CASEWORKER—MSW, 
for child welfare department of a 
multi-function agency. Diversified 
caseload of children in foster homes, 
group foster homes, adoption serv- 
ice, and work with children in own 
homes. Opportunity to supervise 
caseworkers and students from 
McGill School of Social Work. 
Psychiatric Consultation. Minimum 
of 6 years experience required. 
Salary range from $4900 to $6400 
and usual benefits; can employ 
above minimum. Also CASE- 
WORKER—MSW, for adoption 
and foster home studies also needed. 
Good supervision and possibility 
of broadening experiences in other 
areas of child welfare. Salary range 
from $4000 to $5320, depending on 
experience. Write to Mr. David 
Weiss, Executive Director, Jewish 
Child Welfare Bureau, 493 Sher- 
brooke St. W., Montreal, Que., 
Canada. 


DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL—Newly 
created day school for mentally 
ill children, in 3rd year of opera- 
tion, present capacity 12 children, 
to be expanded to 25. To work 
with consultant psychiatrist, social 
workers and teachers. Qualifica- 
tions; graduate of an accredited 
school of social work or equivalent 
in psychology or education. Exten- 
sive working experience, with su- 
pervisory and administrative abil- 
ity. Preferably some experience in 
working with children. Starting 
salary will depend on qualifica- 
tions and experience. Apply to: 
Mrs. Carla Melvyn, Chairman, 
Child Education Committee, So- 
ciety for Emotionally Disturbed 
Children, 834 Richmond Square, 
Montreal, P. Q. Can. 


DIRECTOR OF SERV- 
ICES either man or woman 
in private, nonsectarian 


agency. Knowledge and spe- 
cific or related supervisory 
experience required in foster 
care of disturbed children, 
adoptions, planning services 
to unmarried mothers, and 
consultation for children in 


own homes. Interest and 
participation in program, 
budget, and general agency 
planning essential since posi- 
tion has executive assistant 
classification. Salary open. 
Charles Leopold, Children’s 
Service Society of Wiscon- 
sin, 610 N. Jackson St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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New League Member Agencies 


By vote of the Board of Directors, the fol- 
lowing agencies were admitted to full member- 
ship in the Child Welfare League of America 
in June 1961: 


Division of Child Welfare Services 
Bureau of Public Assistance 

Los Angeles Department of Charities 
2615 South Grand Avenue 


Los Angeles 7, California 
Miss Harriet C. Erikson, Director 


Children’s Aid and Family Service 

47 Holt Street 

Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

John C. Baird, Executive Director 

Children’s Aid & Family Society 
of Haverhill 

54 Merrimack Street 

Haverhill, Massachusetts 

Kenneth Kopel, Executive Secretary 

Children’s Village 

Dobbs Ferry, New York 

Joseph Phelan, Executive Director 


Catholic Charities 

906 Union Street 

Schenectady 8, New York 

The Reverend Elmer J. Donnelly, Director 


Miss Rosner Receives 
Mary E. Boretz Award 


The Mary E. Boretz Award for 1960 was 
presented to Gertrude Rosner on May 18 at 
the League’s annual dinner meeting at the 
National Conference on Social Welfare. Miss 
Rosner, formerly a caseworker with Youth 
Service, Cleveland, Ohio, is now working as a 
social worker in Israel. Her award-winning 
paper, ‘““The Social Character of Adoption: A 
Casework Report,” has been published by the 
League as a pamphlet, under the title Crisis 
of Self-Doubt: A Report on Casework with 
Troubled Adolescent Girls and Their Adoptive 
Parents. 


Because Miss Rosner was out of the coun- 
try, her award was accepted by Elizabeth B. 
Noyes, Executive Director of the Youth Serv- 
ice of Cleveland. 


This is the final Mary E. Boretz Award to 
be presented. 
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ALL ABOUT 
YOU 
—An Adopted 


Child’s Memory 
Book * 


by 
Marion A. MacLeod 


*Sub-title on removable band 





The first record book designed 
especially for adopted children 


Viewed by child welfare leaders as being 
-an ideal manner in which to open and 
lighten the way for parents to lovingly tell 
the “adoption story” to their child, this 
book serves as a storehouse of the impor- 
tant records and wonderful memories 
which should be kept for every child. 

72 pages delightfully illustrated in color 
commence with the day the child actually 
arrives at his new home and continue 
through college years. Special pages for a 
foreign born child, and health and develop- 
ment records. Introduction by Executive 
Director of New England Home for Little 
Wanderers. 

Also included is booklet “Let’s Talk with 
Adoptive Parents.” Articles by the author 
Marion A. MacLeod (herself an adoptive 
parent) and others associated with adopt- 
tion suggest “Why, When and How” the 
“Adoption Story” should be told. 


$5.00 retail 


For further information please write to 
C. R. GIBSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
Dept. CW-12 - Knight St., Norwalk, Conn. 
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Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 
44 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Return Postage Guaranteed 


NEW LEAGUE PUBLICATIONS 


Group Home Programs: A Study of Some Programs Operated by League 
Member Agencies 


The 1959 survey of a selected number of member agencies has been revised and brought 


up to date. Thirteen agencies report on thirty group homes—how they are used, intake 
policies, duration of placement. capacity. staffing, job responsibilities, financial arrange- 
ments, and problem areas. 


Gh-11 





Directory of Member Agencies, 1961-1962 
This directory, valuable to agencies in all fields of social welfare, lists nearly 250 member 
agencies of the Child Welfare League and the services they offer. There are also sections 
explaining League membership and inter-agency service. 


D-10 $2.00 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


44 East 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 





Please send: 
copies of Group Home Programs Gh-11 


copies of Directory of Member Agencies D-10 


ADDRESS_ 


AG —_ — as. < _ZONE____STATE_ 


Pamphlets, mimeographed booklets, and special reports published by the Child Welfare League may be 
had in quantities of 10 or more copies at 10% less than the listed cost. 


All orders under $2 must be accompanied by cash, money order, 
check or stamps. Please add 10% to cover postage and handling. 





